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Most  newspapers  are  still  trying  to  find  the  most  efficient  way  to  get 
their  print  product  onto  their  Web  sites.  Everyone  w'ants  to  avoid  the 
cutting-and-pasting  and  the  tedious  manual  labor  that  many  print 
publications  now  face.  Fortunately,  the  companies  that  produce  tra¬ 
ditional  printing  and  front-end  newsroom  equipment  are  responding  w  ith  mirac¬ 
ulous  (and  often  quite  costly)  systems  that  make  the  transformation  from  print  to 
Web  as  ea.sy  as  pushing  a  button.  And  a  lot  of  new  companies  have  sprung  up 
in  the  last  few  years  that  also  tackle  the  problem,  including  a  few'  firms  that  focus 
solely  on  helping  small  newspapers  easily  repurpose  their  print  stories  onto  Web 
sites.  It's  clear  that  technology  is  quickly  taking  care  of  this  problem,  and  like  all 
technology,  it  will  cost  less  and  less  to  do  it  as  time  goes  on. 

What’s  interesting  is  that  newspaper  executives  are  now  talking  more 
about  going  from  the  Web  to  print.  Many  papers  now  have  original  content 
on  their  Web  sites  that  might  be  useful  to  print  readers.  Thus,  at  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America’s  Nexpo  la.st  month,  quite  a  few  vendors  w'ere 
hawking  technology  that  “goes  the  other  way.” 

Gannett  Media  Technologies  International  of  Cincinnati  has  integrated  a 
function  called  In2Print  into  its  Celebro  City  serv'er  package.  The  product 
does  exactly  what  it  says  it  will  do:  it  takes  calendar  listings  created  for  a 
newspaper’s  Web  site  and  converts  them  into  a  ready-made  section  for  a 
print  newspaper.  The  technology  is  already  being  used  in  Palm  Springs,  Fla. 
As  Martha  Stone  reports  in  this  issue’s  cover  story,  at  least  one  newspaper 
is  creating  a  central  “calendar  desk”  where  all  calendar  listings  will  be  gath¬ 
ered  in  one  place,  and  then  sent  along  to  the  print  and  new'  media  sides  of 
the  publication.  It’s  an  example  of  teamw'ork  and  cost  savings  for  news 
organizations. 

Paul  Camp,  CEO  of  Thomson  Target  Media,  says  accepting  the  two-way 
street  between  print  and  the  Internet  is  an  important  leap  for  newspapers 
because  it  solidifies  the  notion  that  newspapers  aren’t  just  in  the  print  busi¬ 
ness  anymore.  Quite  a  few  companies  at  Nexpo  talked  about  “multi-casting,” 
defined  as  the  creation  of  content  once  for  broadcast  in  many  media,  includ¬ 
ing  newspapers,  the  Web,  radio,  TV,  audiotext,  fax,  and  so  forth.  “It’s  a  leap 
of  faith,  but  t)ne  newspapers  will  have  to  make  to  survive,”  .says  David 
Frenkel,  president  and  COO  of  Pentawave  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Making  quite  a  splash  at  Nexpo  was  Atex  Media  Solutions  of  Bedford, 
Mass.  The  editorial  systems  granddaddy  unveiled  its  brand  new  Omnex  sys¬ 
tem.  w'hich  is  designed  to  prepare  content  for  any  medium.  The  Financial 
Times  of  London  is  the  product’s  first  user  and  possible  buyer.  Demon.stra- 
tions  showed  how  editors  can  quickly  route  the  same  .story  (written  once  and 
only  once)  to  various  zoned  editions  of  a  newspaper,  to  a  radio  station  news 
desk,  and  to  a  Web  site.  Quite  a  few  vendors  at  Nexpo  show'cased  similar 
products  or  promised  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  The  end  goal  for  all  of 
these  companies  is  to  save  time  and  money  for  their  customers  ...  and  to  take 
newspapers  into  the  21st  century'. 
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We  can  sell  your  newspaper 
as  professionally  as  you  run  it. 


W  hen  its  time  to  sell  your  company, 
you  want  the  process  to  reflect  your 
highest  standards  of  professionalism  and 
integrity.  That’s  the  only  way  to  maximize 
the  value  of  your  company  while  maintain¬ 
ing  its  core  values. 

As  the  leading  investment  bank  in  the  media, 
communications,  and  information  industries, 
Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates  has  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  expertise  needed  to  sell,  value,  or 
refinance  your  company  in  a  manner  that 
achieves  your  highest  financial  goals  —  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  your  reputation  or  integrity. 

•  We  are  brokers  with  years  of  experience 
selling  newspaper  properties  of  all  sizes  — 
including  major  and  small-market  dailies, 
suburban  and  alternative  weeklies,  legal 
publications,  and  business  journals. 


•  We  are  valuation  experts  with  a  reputation 
for  accuracy  and  integrity. 

•  We  are  investment  bankers  who  offer 
newspaper  companies  a  broad  range  of 
financial  advisory  services,  including  mergers 
and  acquisitions,  debt  and  equity  financing, 
recapitalizations,  and  fairness  opinions. 

Our  team  of  professionals,  including 
two  managing  directors  dedicated  to  the 
newspaper  business,  represents  a  unique 
combination  of  senior  executives  from 
the  media  industry  and  lifelong  media 
and  communications  investment  bankers. 
Working  together,  we  maximize  the 
value  of  our  newspaper  clients’  businesses, 
from  multimillion  dollar  transactions  to 
sales  measured  in  billions. 


To  learn  more  about  our  firm  or  to  discuss  possible  initiatives 
in  complete  confidence,  contact: 


Kevin  M.  Lavalla 

Managing  Director 
lavallak@veronissuhler.com 


Veronis,  SuHLKR  &  Associates  Inc. 


350  Park  Avenue  •  New  York,  NY  10022  •  Tel  (212)  935-4990  •  Fax  (212)  935-0877 
Web  Site:  www.veronissuhler.com 
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Print  news  organizations  are  struggling  to  find  balance  between  their 
print  and  new  media  staffs.  Here's  how  some  of  the  largest  newspapers 
are  tackling  the  issue. 

Cichou  'ski,  general  manager  of  online  producer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  uses  a 

LUSAToday.com,  has  the  enviable  task  of  highlighter  to  mark  stories  in  the  printed  Tribune 
filling  dozens  of  online  news  positions  that  that  would  make  good  candidates  for  updates  in 

were  created  hy  virtue  of  the  Web  site’s  that  morning’s  “Metro  DayWatch”  hreaking-news 

yearlong  profitability.  The  1999  budget  column  on  the  Web.  The  chicagotrihune.com  site 

has  paved  the  way  for  at  least  25  new  positions,  has  been  experimenting  with  producing  various 

including  a  handful  of  reporters  who  will  produce  content,  hut  breaking  neivs  has  become  an  early 

original  content  for  the  Web  site.  More  and  more  standout,  with  “DayWatch”  getting  60,000  to 

of  this  online  content  is  finding  its  way  upstream,  70,000 page  vieu’s  a  day  since  its  January  launch, 

to  spots  in  the  newspaper  —  a  previously  Kris  McDowell,  a  reporter  for  the  online  version 

unheard-of  phenomenon.  q/'The  Orlando  Sentinel,  sits  on  the  business  desk 

During  his  5a.m.  commute,  Charlie  Meyerson,  in  the  print  neu’sroom  —  interacting  with  print 


orraine 
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stories  on  the  Web 
site,  and  occasion- 

breaking  ncnes  as  // 

to  pounce  on  stories 

also  enhances  the 
online  versions  of 
the  print  stories  ivith 
links  to  businesses’  Charlie  Meyerson 
Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  filings,  compa¬ 
ny  backgrounders,  and  the  latest  stock 
quotes. 

While  technology  is  making  it  eas¬ 
ier  to  dump  the  contents  of  a  print 
newspaper  onto  a  Web  news  site, 
each  online  newspaper  is  slowly 
implementing  changes  to  make  its 
presence  online  less  of  a  stepchild  to 
the  print  mother  ship,  and  more  of  a 
medium  unto  itself. 

After  all,  the  24/7  deadline  cycles, 
multimedia  nature  of  the  content,  and 
frenetic  pace  have  less  to  do  with 
newspapers,  and  have  more  in  com¬ 
mon  with  wire  services  and  news 
radio  stations,  industry  insiders  say. 

Multifaceted  media  companies  are 
evolving  their  online  businesses  slow¬ 
ly  but  distinctly.  Consider: 

•  Some  media  companies  are 


mixed  results  because  of  the  vastly 
different  skills  needed  to  cover  a 
deadline  story  for  different  media. 

•  While  sites  continue  to  publish 
most  of  the  newspapers’  content 
online  as  is,  they  also  are  making 
strides  in  producing  original  content, 
publishing  new  stories  before  they 
are  printed  in  the  papers,  or  putting 
up  new  developments  in  stories  as 
they  happen. 

•  Relationships  between  online 
and  print  journalists  are  developing, 
as  print  executives  see  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  information-sharing  between 
media.  Collaboration  is  becoming 
more  the  norm. 

While  most  print  journalists  have 
agreed  to  assist  online  journalists  in 
handing  over  first  drafts  of  stories,  or 
collaborating  with  online  journalists 
assigned  to  the  same  stories,  some 
holdouts  still  resist  change  and  com¬ 
plain  about  additional  responsibilities. 

“I  think  online  operations  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rely  on  the  content  that  is 
produced  in  the  main  newsroom,  and 
concentrate  and  specialize,  mainly,  in 
production  tasks.  Only  occasionally 
will  the  Web  edition  have  the  chance 
to  offer  some  original  content,”  says 
Maider  Perea  Foronda,  a  doctoral  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Navarre  in 
Pamplona,  Spain,  who  spent  six 
months  at  20  online  news  operations 


pulling  Kris  McDowell 

in  video 

resources  from  their  corporate  broad¬ 
cast  and  cable  TV  stations  to  add  new 
dimensions  to  important  stories.  News 
sites  using  video  feeds  are  reporting 
increasing  video  downloads  by  u.sers. 

•  Some  companies  are  spinning 
off  separate  Internet  units  to  create 
online  news  companies  that  are  more 
nimble,  more  competitive,  and  some¬ 
day  may  go  public  to  pay  for  more 
sweeping  content  enhancements. 

•  Some  news  organizations,  such 
as  USAToday.com,  are  sending 
online-only  reporters  to  cover  big  sto¬ 
ries,  such  as  the  recent  war  in  the 
Balkan  region.  News  organizations 
that  have  experimented  with  sending 
a  reporter  for  both  print  and  online 
(or  video  and  online)  have  reported 
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in  the  United  States  both  this  year  and 
last  conducting  research  into  online 
news  production. 

“This  is  why  I  think  the  effort 
should  concentrate  in  working  to 
establish  a  stronger  relationship 
between  print  and  Web  journalists  so 
that  the  packaging  is  original,  that  is, 
suitable  to  the  possibilities  the  Inter¬ 
net  offers,”  she  says. 

Meanwhile,  when  deadlines  are 
approaching  at  full  tilt 
in  the  print  news¬ 
room,  trying  to  get 
assistance  from  a 
print  reporter  is  like 
trying  to  download 
the  Starr  Report  on 
the  day  it  was 
released. 

As  the  hunger  for 
deadline  news  rises  to 
a  fever  pitch  on  many 
large  news  sites,  they 
are  under  increasing 
pressure  to  deliver 
the  news  as  it  hap¬ 
pens.  The  con.stant 
deadline  cycle  goes 
against  the  culture  of 
one  production  cycle 
for  print,  online  jour¬ 
nalists  say. 

"We  have  a  lot  to  offer  the  reader 
who  wants  to  know'  the  latest,”  .says  Ben 
Estes,  editor  of  chicagotribune.com. 
"That’s  where  our  future  is.” 

Online  reporters  were  the  first  to 
the  scene  of  a  deadly  Amtrak  crash  in 
a  Chicago  suburb  .several  months 
ago.  The  crash  occurred  after  mid¬ 
night,  after  the  newspaper  had  been 
put  to  bed. 

The  online  reporters  were  able  to 
lead  the  reporting  and  post  stories 


throughout  the  night,  so  that  when  TV 
and  radio  reported  the  news  in  the 
morning,  the  site  had  plenty  of  fresh 
information  while  the  newspaper  had 
none.  In  the  morning,  online  and 
print  reporters  compared  notes. 

"Today  the  emphasis  in  how  to 
develop  a  collaborative  and  coopera¬ 
tive  relationship  between  print  and 
Web  journali.sts  [for]  daily  production 
is  how  to  convert  a  production  cycle 
based  on  one  dead¬ 
line  into  one  which  is 
around  the  clock,” 
Foronda  says. 

But  breaking  news 
isn’t  the  only  applica¬ 
tion  for  collaboration. 
Day-to-day  stories 
require  con.stant  com¬ 
munication  between 
print  and  online  .staffs. 

“We  have  a  sub- 
.stantial  amount  of 
coordination  between 
print  and  Web 
groups.  On  some  sto¬ 
ries,  we  work  togeth¬ 
er  on  reporting  and 
creation  of  extra 
material  for  the  Web,” 
says  Neil  Budde,  vice 
president  and  editor  of 
WSJ.com,  who  added  that  online 

journalksts  are  represented  at  all 
newspaper  meetings. 

While  most  news  organizations 
agree  there  needs  to  be  cooperation 
between  print  and  online  staffs  to 
share  stories,  the  line  is  drawn 
between  which  newsrooms  will  inte¬ 
grate  print  and  online  reporters,  and 
which  will  prefer  upper-level  man¬ 
agers  to  communicate  with  their  print 
counterparts.  In  both  situations. 


reporters  or  editors  are  likely  to  attend 
print  news  meetings  in  the  mornings 
and  afternoons. 

According  to  the  Middleberg/Ross 
Media  in  Cylxjrspace  Study  (which  sur¬ 
veyed  news  organizations  in  1998), 
print  and  online  operations  are  com¬ 
pletely  shared  in  more  than  half  of  U.S. 
newsrcxjms,  and  totally  separate  in  13%. 
The  .study  noted  that  when  online 
newsrooms  were  first  launched  in  1994, 
newsrcxjms  were  .separate  as  a  rule. 

Together  or  Separate 

In  .some  operations,  such  as  tho.se 
of  The  Seattle  Times  and  USA 
TODAY,  interactive  and  print  editions 
are  produced  in  .separate  buildings. 
The  Times  .sends  10  of  its  staff  mem¬ 
bers  across  the  street  to  work  from  the 
print  newsroom,  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  to  repackage  on  its  Web  site. 
USAToday.com  has  gone  the  other 
direction,  building  its  own  staff  to 
develop  content  that  is  often  printed 
later  in  the  paper. 

U.SAToday. corn’s  Cichowski  says 
USA  TODAY  has  a  new  editor,  Karen 
Jurgen.sen,  who  is  interested  in  her 
staff  working  with  the  online  .staff, 
and  holding  collaborative  meetings. 
“We  want  reporters  to  be  more 
actively  involved  in  the  process,” 
Cichowski  says. 

Though  ChicagoTribune.com  and 
OrlandoSentinel.com  are  both  Tribune 
Interactive  companies,  they  handle 
newsroom  interactions  differently. 

At  the  Windy  City  flagship,  where 
the  new  Tribune  Interactive  unit  is 
based,  top  online  editors  attend  news 
meetings  and  interact  with  top  print 
editors  and  reporters  in  sending  early 
versions  of  their  stories  to  be  posted 
on  their  Web  sites.  In  Orlando,  online 
reporters  have  infiltrated  the  print 
newsroom ;  in  Chicago,  they  have  not, 
though  their  newsroom  is  down  the 
hall  from  the  print  folks. 

Jay  Small,  former  general  manager 
for  online  services  at  Indianapolis’ 
starnews.com,  says  e.stablishing  a 
“newsroom  liaison”  to  coordinate 
content  between  print  and  online  was 
a  good  move. 

“The  [print]  newsroom  developed 
an  investigative  series  on  the  state  of 
Indiana  nursing  homes  last  year,”  he 
says,  “and  we  relied  on  the  Internet 
sites  to  provide  searchable  databases 
of  state  reports  on  the  various  facili¬ 
ties.  There  was  simply  no  way  to  do  it 
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in  the  paper,  and  it  was  a  popular  site 
fixture  throughout  the  run  of  the 
series.” 

Media  companies  have  found  that 
the  content  improve¬ 
ments  are  inextricably 
linked  to  the  bottom 
line,  as  those  online 
newspapers  reporting 
profitability  are  sink¬ 
ing  profits  back  into 
the  online  products 
and  those  projecting 
profitability  in  the 
future  are  making 
investments  now  to 
establish  audiences 
amid  the  competition. 

No  longer  are  par¬ 
ent  companies  willing 
to  lose  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  each  year  as  Howard  Witt 
online  news  sites  di,scov- 
er  what  works  and  what  doesn’t. 
Already,  the  Tribune  Co.,  The  New 
York  Times  Co.,  and  A.H.  Belo  Corp., 
among  other  media  companies,  have 
announced  strategies  for  separate 


interactive  media  units,  which  puts 
pressure  on  the  companies  to  develop 
revenue-producing  strategies,  includ¬ 
ing  taking  each  company  public. 

“I  can’t  guarantee 
that  original  content  is 
the  killer  app  that 
makes  this  a  prof¬ 
itable  business,”  says 
Howard  Witt,  associ¬ 
ate  managing 

editor/ interactive 
news  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  “The  news¬ 
room  is  critically 
important.  We  can’t 
replicate  a  500-person 
newsroom  with  10  or 
a  dozen  out  here. 

“You  could  make  a 
legitimate  argument 
that  shovelware  is 
good  enough,”  Witt 
says.  “Six  months  from  now,  we  could 
be  doing  a  straight  shovelware  site.” 

Employees  at  online  newspapers 
often  think  of  themselves  as  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  huge  experiment,  a  multi¬ 
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million-dollar  indu.stry  in  its  infant 
stages,  waiting  to  prove  viability  in 
terms  of  the  bottom  line  and  mean¬ 
while  filling  a  need  with  readers. 

What  Works? 

What  works?  On  the  business  side, 
advertising  and  content  sponsorships 
are  the  biggest  moneymakers,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  larger  news  sites.  On  the 
content  side,  sticking  to  virtual  chick¬ 
en  dinners  of  news,  business,  and 
sports  is  the  recipe  most  are  follow¬ 
ing.  But,  increasingly,  news  site  man¬ 
agers  are  learning  that  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  content  —  from  breaking 
news  to  polls  to  contests  to  in-depth 
stories  to  briefs  to  photo  albums  to 
interactive  graphics  —  are,  in  the 
aggregate,  what  draws  readers  to  Web 
news  sites. 

Cichowski  reports  that  two-thirds 
of  LFSAToday.com’s  200,000  pages  get 
visited  every  day,  but  that  the  top  50 
pages  account  for  about  50%  of  the 
site’s  traffic.  The  most  popular  .sec¬ 
tions  are  news,  sports,  business,  and 
technology. 

“We’re  moving  from  a  model 
spawned  from  newspapers  to  what  I 
hope  will  be  about  technology  and 
innovation,”  says  the  Tribune's  Witt. 
“Now  that  we’re  [under  Tribune  Inter¬ 
active],  the  price  of  that  freedom  is 
finding  something  to  build  a  business 
out  of.” 

The  majority  of  large  online  news¬ 
papers  shovel  all  or  much  of  their 
print  products  onto  their  Web  sites, 
while  most  staff  on  Web  sites  are 
largely  sales,  production,  and  techni¬ 
cally  oriented.  Online  sites  report  that 
70%  or  more  of  their  content  is  repur¬ 
posed. 

Many  Web  new’s  sites  are  “repack¬ 
aging”  .stories  that  originated  in  print 
by  adding  elements  that  are  either 
unique  to  online  news  or  that  are 
important  but  perhaps  didn’t  fit  in  the 
print  newshole. 

Repackaging  could  mean  creating 
abbreviated  material  for  a  tea.ser  pack¬ 
age  on  the  latest  news  in  Kosovo,  plus 
a  photo  album  of  compelling  images 
that  couldn’t  make  the  print  edition 
becau.se  of  a  lack  of  space,  and  an 
interactive  graphic  that  was  created 
with  Macromedia  Flash.  The  online 
package  could  include  a  link  to  a 
database  of  military  personnel  killed 
in  the  crisis  and  an  animated  map 
showing  the  shifting  of  troops  from 
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Rich  Gordon  of  Miami.cotn  at  work. 

one  region  to  another.  It  also  could 
include  other  sidebar  material  that  can 
be  linked  from  either  the  main  story 
or  the  home-page  teaser  package. 

“We’re  not  doing  original  content 
in  most  cases.  It’s  pretty  rare,"  says 


Rich  Gordon, 
manager  of  online 
services  at  The 
Miami  Herald’s 
Miami.com.  “We 
do  a  lot  of  original 
packaging.  We 
add  material  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  [story’s 
content]  to  make 
the  story  deeper 
and  richer. 

“If  it’s  a  story 
that  looks  like  it’s 
going  to  have  legs, 
like  the  Clinton- 
Lewinsky  scandal, 
we’ll  archive  it,” 
Gordon  says. 

Funny  how  his¬ 
tory  comes  back 
to  haunt  you.  That 
anachronistic  phrase, 
“Sweetheart,  get  me  rewrite,"  may  not 
be  spoken,  but  online  newsrooms  are 
finding  call-in  stories  to  be  the  quick¬ 
est,  easiest  ways  to  get  stories  up  on 
the  Web  site  in  minutes  after  breaking 


news. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  used 
rewrite  journalists  on  the  online  staff 
to  expedite  the  posting  of  daily  news 
from  the  Microsoft  antitrust  trial. 

Mark  LeBien,  a  reporter,  editor,  and 
rewrite  man  for  chicagotribune.com, 
says  the  rewrite  concept  is  a  throw¬ 
back,  but  it  works.  “We  had  two 
reporters  on  the  Amtrak  crash  [story], 
and  I  was  the  rewrite  guy.  The 
reporters  would  call  in  details  as  they 
got  them.  It  was  like  an  old-fashioned 
rewrite  desk,”  LeBien  says.  “When 
you  get  to  know  it,  this  is  just  old- 
fashioned  journalism.  You  cover  it 
and  call  it  in.” 

Contributing  editor  Martha  L.  Stone 
(martstone@ciol.com)  is  a  professor  of 
neiv  media  and  technologv  cit  Rooseeelt 
University  in  Chicago  and  principal  of 
Advanced  Interactive  Media  Group  LLC. 
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LOOK  WHO'S  TALKING 


While  most  Web  news  site  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers  say  they  talk 
the  talk  with  their  print 
counterparts,  they  all  seem 
to  communicate  in  different  ways. 
Here’s  a  synopsis  of  how  a  few  online 
news  sites  are  ensuring  a  quick  and 
accurate  traasfer  of  information  from 
the  print  side: 

USAToday.com  and  Gannett 

USA  TODAY  and  USAToday.com 
are  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  flagships  in 
print  and  online.  USAToday.com  has 
110  employees,  including  sales,  tech¬ 
nical,  editorial,  and  production  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  will  add  another  25  across 
the  board  this  year.  The  two  entities 
are  housed  in  separate  buildings. 

Meanwhile,  other  online  Gannett 
properties  are  staffed  minimally, 
and  largely  shovel  content  from 
print  to  Web. 

As  an  experiment,  USAToday.com 
sent  an  online  reporter  to  Kosovo  to 
cover  the  war  for  six  weeks,  with 
mixed  results.  The  experienced  war 
correspondent  was  asked  to  write  a 
daily  diary  of  breaking  news  events 
for  online,  but  also  was  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  print  side’s  efforts. 

“It’s  really  difficult  to  produce  for 
both  mediums  at  the  same  time,”  says 
Lorraine  Cichowski,  general  manager 
of  USAToday.com.  “We  are  all  about 
breaking  news,  and  the  newspaper 
wants  a  more  thoughtful  piece  that 
takes  more  time.” 

The  Columbine  High  School 
tragedy  in  Littleton,  Colo.,  was  an 
opportunity  for  USAToday.com  to  cre¬ 
ate  original  daily  packages  with  multi- 
media.  The  interactive  edition  pulled 
in  Gannett  resources  from  its  Denver 
TV  station  to  feed  video  to  the  school 
massacre  coverage.  The  staff  also  cre¬ 
ated  an  interactive  graphic  of  the 
shootings.  Visiting  the  coverage  on  its 
first  day  were  than  2  million  readers, 
who  were  among  the  8  million  who 
visited  USAToday.com  that  day  —  a 
new  record  for  the  site. 

Cichowski  says  the  site  plans  to 
use  more  multimedia  and  more  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  print  side  in  the 
future,  department  by  department. 

Knight  Ridder 

Knight  Kidder’s  45  Web  sites  in  28 
markets  create  little  original  content, 
and  concentrate  most  on  their  efforts 


to  transfer  print  content  online  and 
package  it  in  a  way  that  leverages  the 
Web’s  strengths  —  with  databases  of 
related  information,  photo  albums, 
and  community  listings. 

Fcrexampfe,  of  The  Miami  Herald’s 
Miami.com’s  33  employees,  13  are 
editorial  full  time  equivalents,  eight 
are  production  and  design,  two  are 
programmers,  and  10  are  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Phillynews.com  is  the  largest 
online  staff  with  40  employees,  which 
occasionally  creates  original  content. 

Philly.com  in  1997  won  an  award 
for  its  extensive  online  multimedia 
package  on  the  invasion  of  Somalia, 
which  was  subsequently  condensed 
and  printed  in  the  newspaper. 

Most  Knight  Ridder  online  news¬ 
rooms  are  on  the  same  floors  as  the 
print  newsrooms.  At  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  online  staff  is  mixed  in  with 
the  print  staff,  says  Chris  Jennewein, 
Knight  Ridder  New  Media  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  technology  and  operations. 

Jennewein  says  to  expect  Knight 
Ridder  to  add  more  multimedia,  origi¬ 
nal  content,  and  frequent  Web  site 
updates  in  the  future.  He  says  one  key 
to  adding  content  is  to  automate 
tasks,  such  as  transmitting  content 
from  print  to  online,  and  create  effi¬ 
ciencies  in  each  operation. 

Miami.com.  for  example,  is  creat¬ 
ing  a  universal  community  listings 
desk,  where  community  groups  can 
send  press  releases  to  one  place  at  the 
newspaper  and  one  database  is  drawn 
from  for  print  and  online  use. 

“We  are  finding  ways  to  collalx)- 
rate,”  says  Rich  Gordon,  director  of 
Miami.com.  “In  concept,  there  should 
be  some  economies  in  the  future.” 

Tribune  Co. 

Top  chicagotribune.com  editors 
attend  print-side  meetings  to  establish 
a  budget  of  stories  to  be  worked  on 
that  day.  Rep)orters  and  editors  con- 
.stantly  update  developing  stories 
throughout  the  day  in  their  popular 
“Metro  DayWatch”  column.  Breaking 
news  has  been  one  of  the  big  draws 
for  content. 

Reporters  and  editors  add  video 
and  audio  clips  and  digital  photos, 
where  appropriate.  For  big  stories, 
like  the  Amtrak  train  crash  recently, 
special  treatment  may  be  added  with 
an  animated  graphic  to  show  how  the 
crash  could  have  happened. 


In  all,  about  10  content  people 
staff  the  chicagotribune.com  interac¬ 
tive  newsroom,  which  is  separated  by 
glass  doors  and  a  hallway  from  the 
print  newsroom.  Dozens  more  work 
on  Metromix,  DigitalCity  Chicago,  and 
other  Tribune  Interactive  products. 

Meanwhile,  orlandosentinel.com 
also  has  10  editorial  staff  members 
dedicated  to  online  news,  but  it  has 
another  60  assigned  to  classifieds  ver¬ 
ticals,  DigitalCity  Orlando,  go20rlan- 
do.com,  and  other  sites. 

Four  producers  from  orlando- 
sentinel.com  are  scattered  throughout 
the  print  newsroom,  and  work  side  by 
side  with  reporters  in  specific  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  sports  and  business. 

“I’m  big  believer  in  exf)eriment- 
ing,”  says  Mike  Bales,  general  manag¬ 
er  of  orlandosentinel.com.  Bales  finds 
the  arrangement  in  the  print  new.s- 
room  works  because  communication 
is  as  easy  as  a  chat  across  the  cubicle. 

“The  pitfalls  are,  in  crunch  time,  and 
in  any  company  like  ours,  the  online 
functions  are  the  first  to  slip  if  you  have 
a  [print]  editor  whose  responsibility  is  a 
section.  When  they  are  crunched, 
online  is  the  first  thing  that  gets  pushed 
to  the  back  burner.  In  this  competitive 
time,  we  can’t  have  that. 

“With  [Tribune]  Interactive,  now 
that  we’ve  spun  off.  I’m  still  commit¬ 
ted  to  keeping  the  relationship  close. 
It’s  top  of  mind  for  me,”  Bales  says. 
“From  a  business  strategy  perspective, 
it  would  be  really  foolish  not  to  lever¬ 
age  print  resources.” 

Seattletimes.com 

Nancy  Breuner,  vice  president  for 
new  media  for  seattletimes.com,  says 
the  interactive  operation  has  already 
outgrown  its  .separate  building  after 
only  one  year,  and  will  be  moving  to 
larger  quarters  next  year. 

While  online  producers  work  with 
print  journalists  in  the  newsroom, 
some  journalists,  techies,  and  salespeo¬ 
ple  work  in  a  small  building  catty-cor¬ 
ner  from  the  newspaper  headquarters. 

Slowly,  seattletimes.com  is  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  24/7  operation  of 
repackaging  existing  print  content  but 
not  creating  a  lot  of  original  content, 
Breuner  says. 

Breuner  isn’t  convinced  they  are 
headed  toward  great  original  journal¬ 
ism  online.  “We  in  new  media  are  not 
the  journalists  and  we  never  will  be. 
Across  the  street,  that’s  where  there 
are  great  journalists.” 

—  Martha  L.  Stone 
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“1  brought  back  home  some  great  information 
and  sites  to  look  at  and  to  compare.  The 
Internet  is  a  work  in  progress.  Its  completion 
and  shape  is  unknown.  Tliis  Symposium  was 
proof  of  this.” 

Ron  Waite,  Corporate  Marketing  Direetor, 
Dix  Communications.  Wooster,  OH 


There's  something  for  everyone 
at  Editor  &  Publisher's  Online 
Classifieds  Industry  Symposium. 
September  12-14,  Austin,  TX. 

But  don't  just  take  our  word 
for  it.  Here's  what  some  of  our 
attendees  had  to  say  about  last 
year's  first  Symposium: 


“Exhibitors’  products  targeted  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Symposium.  There  was  a  lot  of  valuable 
information  disseminated.  Overall.  1  increased 
my  comfort  level  with  online  challenges.” 

l  oni  BaUlpj.  Saje-t.  Manager/ Recruitment 
l-Os  Aggelecl^inaes.  Los  Angeles,  CA 


“Being  new  to  the  newspaper  business,  1  found 
the  whole  Symposium  to  be  useful.  I  have  a 
long  “to  do”  list  as  a  result.  I  look  forward  to 
attending  next  year.” 

Tammy  l.angmcyer.  Interactive  Project  Manager. 

Community  Newspaper  Company,  \eedham,  MA 


“Since  this  industr>'  is  so  young,  it’s  essential 
to  keep  up  with  the  latest  trends.  This  was  a 
great  source  to  pick  up  information  on  what’s 
happening.” 

Betty  \oor.  Classified  Advertising  Manager. 

•Sai>  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency.  San  F  rancisco,  CA 


And  now  for  some  ’’editorial”  comment: 


Superb!  Great!  Best  time  and  money  I've  ever  spent!  What  an  eye-opener!  Look  out  competition  -  here  I  come!  www.WOW! 
Says  who?  You,  we  think,  after  attending  this  year’s  Symposium.  Haven't  registered  yet? 


2nd  Annual  Editor  &  Publisher 

ONLINE  CLASSIFIEDS 
INDUSTRY  SYMPOSIUM 

September  12-14  •  Hyatt  Regency  •  Austin,  TX 


Register  by  July  20th  and  take  advantage  of  our  Early  Bird  rate  of  just  $895! 
Online:  www.mediainfo.com  -  "Conferences”.  By  phone:  212-675-4380,  ext.  503. 
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by  Randy  Dotinga 


THE  GREAT  PRETENDERS 

Several  of  America's  largest  newspapers  still  don't  have  Web  sites  —  or 
have  Web  sites  without  news.  What  are  they  waiting  for? 


Pity  the  Arizona-bound  snowbirds  from  the 
Detroit  suburbs. 

When  they’re  at  home  in  the  summer, 
they  can't  go  online  to  read  about  what’s 
happening  liack  in  the  Phoenix  suburbs: 
The  Tribune  in  Mesa,  Ariz.,  doesn’t  put  news  on 
the  Internet. 

And  when  they’re  wintering  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  State,  they  might  as  w'ell  forget  about 
catching  up  on  the  news  back  home:  Search  The 
Oakland  Press  Web  site,  based  in  Pontiac,  Mich., 
all  you  want,  but  you  won’t  find  any  news  there, 
either. 

The  Tribune  and  The  Oakland  Press  have  some 
company.  With  only  a  few  months  until  the  Year 
2000,  more  than  a  dozen  top  papers  have  yet  to 
put  daily  news  content  onto  their  Web  sites. 

As  of  mid-June,  13  of  the  country’s  150  largest 
newspapers  had  no  daily  news  content  online.  The 
papers  range  from  The  Buffalo  Neu>s  (No.  45)  in 
New  York  to  The  Times  (No.  144)  in  Shreveport,  La. 

No  one  excuse  binds  the  newspapers.  Some 
executives  say  they’re  just  taking  their  time,  letting 
bigger  newspapers  guide  the  way  and  make  the 
big  mistakes.  Others  were  distracted  by  being  sold 
in  recent  years,  shuffling  among  companies  with 
different  philosophies  about  the  Internet.  And  five 
of  the  13  no-news  newspapers  are  owned  by  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  which  has  a  go-slow  Web  policy. 


It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  number  of  no-news 
Web  sites  will  continue  to  fall. 

MediaINFO.com  last  looked  at  this  subject  in  its 
January'  1998  issue  by  exploring  the  Web  sites  of 
the  nation’s  top  100  newspapers.  At  that  time,  10 
had  limited  or  nonexistent  news  coverage  online. 
Now'  only  three  do  —  The  Buffalo  News,  The  Hon¬ 
olulu  Advertiser,  and  The  Clarion-Ledger  in  Jack- 
son,  Miss. 

With  its  circulation  of  2il,229,  The  Buffalo 
News  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  other  strag¬ 
glers.  The  News  Web  site  (www.buffnews.com) 
only  featirres  classified  ads  and  links  to  newspaper 
community  projects,  like  a  spelling  bee  and  a 
Newspapers  in  Education  program. 

“We  had  made  a  decision  several  years  ago 
that  we  didn’t  feel  we  should  just  slap  our  news¬ 
paper  up  on  the  Web  site,”  says  Warren  Colville, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  News.  “We’re 
■Studying  basically  where  we  feel  we  should  go 
for  the  future.” 

He  acknowledges  that  readers  have  asked 
about  the  status  of  news  on  the  Internet.  “Most  of 
the  time,  it’s  people  not  in  the  marketplace,”  he 
says,  noting  that  “80%  of  the  people  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  read  the  paper.  You  have  to  make  a 
determination  about  how  important  (serving  those 
readers]  is  to  your  mission.  It’s  very  complex.” 

Colville  says  the  News  is  hoping  to  avoid  the 
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How  well  something  is  structured 
often  determines  its  staying  power. 


Together  with  our  affiliation  of  more  than  130  newspapers,  we’re  changing  the  face  of  online  commerce. 
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mistakes  of  other  newspapers.  “I 
don’t  think  a  traditional  newspaper 
online  is  what  the  Internet  is  all 
about.  There  are  a  lot  of  sites  that 
have  enormous  amounts  of  dollars 
and  people  allocated  to  a  Web  site, 
and  it’s  difficult  to  quantify  what  the 
return  is  on  that.  We’re  not  going  to 
do  anything  until  we  see  that  it  makes 
sen,se.” 

Colville  says  he’s  been  looking  to 
other  newspaper  Web  sites  for  guid¬ 


ance,  particularly  those  of  The  Boston 
Globe,  The  Kansas  City  Star  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  The  Oregonian  in  Portland. 
“These  people  seem  to  know  what 
they’re  doing.  Still,  I’m  taking  very' 
cautious  and  calculated  steps.” 

At  Arizona’s  Tribune,  editor  Jim 
Ripley  says  he  doesn’t  have  any  good 
excuses  alxjut  why  the  scrappy  sub¬ 
urban  challenger  to  The  Arizona 
Republic  in  Phoenix  isn’t  fully  online. 
“This  is  not  by  design,  not  a  statement 


about  what  we  think  of  the  Internet,” 
he  says.  “It  is  simply  that  we’ve 
rebuilt  this  paper  under  new  owner¬ 
ship,  and  there  have  been  other  pri¬ 
orities.  But  right  now,  it’s  moved  into 
the  middle  of  our  radar.” 

The  Tribune  hopes  to  put  news  on 
the  Internet  by  2000,  Ripley  says.  For 
the  time  being,  he's  not  worrying  too 
much  about  peeved  subscribers. 

“I  have  heard  very  little  from  read¬ 
ers  on  the  issue.  ...  We  don’t  want  to 
give  away  what  we  work  so  hard  to 
put  in  the  newspaper.  Some  manag¬ 
ing  editors  get  so  involved  with  the 
Internet  that  they  forget  about  the 
newsroom  and  the  daily  paper.  My 
first  concern  and  my  first  priority  is 
what  we  provide  readers  of  the  news¬ 
paper  every  day.” 

Even  so,  Ripley  says,  the  lack  of  a 
news  presence  could  have  other 
repercussions.  For  one  thing,  the 
96,991-circulation  paper’s  lack  of  a 
full  Web  site  might  turn  off  potential 
reporters  and  editors. 

“It  may  have  some  impact  in  the 
newsrcxjm  because  potential  job  can¬ 
didates  like  to  hop  online  and  get  a 
better  feel  for  the  newspaper,”  he 
says.  “It  hurts  in  ways  more  than  the 
obv'ious  ones.” 

Other  newspapers  have  also 
delayed  Web  site  roll-outs  because  of 
ownership  changes. 

Michigan’s  Oakland  Press,  which 
only  puts  classified  ads  online,  went 
through  ownership  tribulations  over 
several  years  and  is  now  owned  by  a 
company  called  21st  Century  News¬ 
papers.  Executive  editor  Garry  Gilbert 
says  he  hopes  the  Press  —  serving 
Oakland  County,  north  of  Detroit  — 
will  put  news  online  by  September, 
now  that  the  ownership  situation  has 
been  resolved. 

“We  have  had  questions  from  read¬ 
ers,  particularly  people  who  go  on 
vacations,”  he  says.  “In  Michigan,  we 
have  a  lot  of  snowbirds  who  head  for 
New  Mexico  or  Arizona  or  Florida  for 
the  winter  and  would  like  to  have  a 
Web  site  so  they  can  keep  track  of 
what’s  going  on  in  their  hometowns.” 

In  California’s  San  Bernardino 
County,  The  Sun  —  serv'ing  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  biggest  county  —  just  put  a  Web 
site  online  in  January,  featuring  classi¬ 
fied  ads. 

Online  manager  Gerald  Brown 
says  the  newspaper  was  formerly 
owned  by  Gannett  and  followed  the 
large  company’s  policy  of  going  slow¬ 
ly  toward  the  Internet.  "They  definite- 
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ly  have  a 
rhyme  and  a 
reason  to  the 
way  they’re 
approaching 
it  at  Gannett,” 
Brown  says. 

He’s  right. 
“For  our 
papers,  it’s  just 
,1  a  matter  of 
/  timing.  We 

Gerald  Brown  make  them  do 

one  thing  at  a 
time,”  says  Jack  Williams,  Gannett’s  vice 
president  of  business  development. 

According  to  Williams,  Gannett 
doesn’t  want  to  rush  onto  the  Internet 
and  lose  potential  Web  site  visitors 
forever.  “You  don’t  throw  up  a  bunch 
of  stuff  and  then  say  ‘We’ll  fix  it  all 
later.’  [Visitors]  don’t  come  back  later.” 

Gannett  owns  several  of  the  large 
papers  that  do  not  have  news  online 
—  The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  The  Clar¬ 
ion-Ledger  in  Mississippi,  and  The 
Times  in  Louisiana  as  well  as  Florida 
Today  in  Melbourne,  Fla.,  and  The 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News. 


All  five  papers  have  Web  sites  with 
classified  ads  and  other  features.  But 
none  of  them  can  boast  of  daily  news 
content.  Williams  says  about  60  of 
Gannett’s  80  dailies  and  major  week¬ 
lies  do  put  news  online. 

While  several  newspapers  don’t 
put  news  on  the  Internet,  at  least  one 
newspaper  does  —  but  makes  it  hard 
to  find. 

As  of  late  June,  The  Patriot  Ledger  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  had  no  hint  of  news  on  its 
Web  site  (www.patriotledger.com).  But 
—  surprise!  —  The  Patriot  ledger  does 
put  news  on  the  Internet.  It’s  just  some¬ 
where  else,  on  America  Online’s  Digital 
City.  There,  Patriot  Ledger  fans  can  find  a 
very  simple  list  of  links  to  news  stories 
and  catch  up  on  what’s  happening  in  the 
suburbs  south  of  Boston. 

Editor  Chazy  Dowaliby  realizes 
that  there’s  a  failure  to  communicate 
here.  “Ultimately,  all  of  it  will  be  sen¬ 
sibly  linked,”  she  says. 

Dow'aliby  admits  that  she’s  “real 
retro”  when  it  comes  to  using  the 
Internet.  “For  me,  it  should  work  as  an 
appetizer  for  people  to  get  ready  for 
dinner.  If  people  are  really  looking  for 


our  news,  they  should  buy  the  paper.” 

Dowaliby  acknowledges  that  her 
view  doesn’t  carry  much  influence.  “I 
may  be  alone  in  this  whole  plant  in 
believing  this.” 

Judging  by  the  shrinking  number 
of  newspaper  Web  sites  with  no 
news,  she  may  be  alone  in  the  whole 
industry,  too. 

Contributing  editor  Randy  Dotinga  is 
a  reporter  with  the  North  County 
Times  in  Escondido,  Calif. 

TOP  NEWSPAPERS  WITHOUT 
DAILY  NEWS  ONLINE 

(BY  PRINT  CIRCULAHON  RANKING) 

45.  The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News, 

237,229 

(http://www.buffnews.com) 

98.  The  Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson, 

Miss.,  105,382  (http://www.clar- 
ionledger.com) 

100.  The  Honolulu  Advertiser, 

102,358 

(http://www.surfhawaii.com) 

105.  La  Opinidn,  Los  Angeles, 

99,041 

(http://www.laopinion.com) 

111.  The  Tribune,  Mesa,  Ariz., 

96,991  (no  Web  address) 

112.  The  Greenville  (S.C.)  News, 
96,747  (http://wwwLgreenvillMn- 
line.com) 

120.  North  County  Times,  Escondido, 
Calif.,  91,180 
(http://www.nctimes.com) 

123.  Florida  Today,  Melbourne,  Fla., 
88,981  (http://www.floridato- 
day.com) 

131.  Vindicator,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
85,843 

(http://www.vindi.com) 

136.  The  Oakland  Press,  Pontiac, 

Mich.,  80,645 

(http://www.theoaklandpress.com) 

137.  The  Daily  Challenge,  New  York, 
79,540 

(no  Web  address) 

141.  The  Sun,  San  Bernardino,  Calif., 
77,045 

(http://www.sbcsun.com) 

144.  The  Times,  Shreveport,  La., 
75,683 

(http://www.nwlouisiana.com) 

(Ranking  and  print  circulation  levels 
from  "1999  Editor  &  Publisher  Interna¬ 
tional  Yearbook."  Web  site  information 
current  as  of  press  time.) 
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by  Jennie  L.  Phipps 

LOCAL  IS  EVERYTHING  ON 
NEWSPAPER  WEB  SITES 

New  research  from  Editor  &  Publisher  finds  that  most  visitors  to 
local  news  sites  go  therefor  local  news.  But  users  aren't  always 
satisified  by  what  they  find. 


When  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 

asked  users  of  120  online  newspa¬ 
pers  to  reveal  their  news  habits,  the 
findings  weren’t  a  shock.  They 
reflected  what  many  knew  intuitively 
—  about  72%  of  users  said  they  came  to  a  news¬ 
paper  Web  site  for  local  news. 

Local  beat  out  weather,  which  40%  of  users  say 
drew  them  to  the  site.  Weather  is  often  a  much 
bigger  attraction  in  similar  surveys.  National  news 
was  named  by  39%  and  classifieds  by  38%  as  what 
induced  a  user  to  find  a  newspaper  online. 

Frank  O.  King,  former  vice  president  and  now 
an  Internet  consultant  for  Ottaway  Newspapers, 
adds  the  numbers  together  and  points  out  that 
“local”  can  be 
defined  as  weath¬ 
er  and  classifieds 
as  well  as  news.  “I 
don’t  think  peo¬ 
ple  are  going  to 
go  to  a  portal  site 
to  find  a  yard 
sale,”  he  says.  But 
he  believes 

strongly  that  more 
is  better. 

“People  are 
going  to  become 
very  comfortable 
going  to  a  site,” 
he  says.  “That’s  the  site  that  they’re  going  to  come 
back  to.  Sites  with  limited  content  are  going  to  be 
bypassed. 

“Local  newspapers  have  said  national  news  is 
the  role  of  CNN  and  MSNBC,  but  every  time  that 
you  force  someone  to  go  to  another  site  for  news 
they  want,  the  chances  of  getting  them  back  as  a 
first  choice  is  severely  affected,  so  newspapers 
need  to  put  as  many  things  on  their  sites  as  they 
can,”  King  says. 

King  is  apparently  right  about  content.  Users  of 
online  newspapers  are  very  critical  of  the  content 
they  find  there,  according  to  the  E&P  survey. 
While  60%  of  users  say  their  desire  for  local  news 


is  minimally  met  by  the  local  newspaper  Web  site, 
they  say  the  quality  is  low.  On  average,  u.sers  rate 
the  quality  of  local  news  content  4.3  on  a  scale 
with  10  being  the  best. 

Susan  Hardin,  managing  editor  of  AJC.com, 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  site,  says  the 
quality  rating  is  to  be  expected.  “Everyone 
expects  more  from  the  Web  —  cheaper  airline 
tickets,  lower  brokerage  fees,  obscure  music  CDs 
they  can’t  find  in  the  store.  Why  should  the  news¬ 
paper  be  any  different?  Yes,  they’re  getting  the 
news  for  free,  but  that  just  isn’t  enough.” 

Mindy  McAdams,  Knight  Chair  in  Journalism 
Technologies  and 
the  Democratic 
Process  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida, 
says  the  study  is  a 
wake-up  call  for 
many  newspapers. 

“They  have  one 
chance  in  the 
world  to  survive 
—  that’s  doing 
local  news  well. 

Local  papers 
should  forget 
about  national  and 
international  and 
concentrate  on 
where  their  bread 
is  buttered.” 

Chris  Jennewein, 
vice  president  of 
technology  and  operations  for  Knight  Ridder  New 
Media,  interprets  the  message  somewhat  differ¬ 
ently.  Like  King,  he  sees  it  as  a  demand  for  more 
of  everything.  “You  need  round-the-clock  break¬ 
ing  national  news  and  round-the-clock  breaking 
local  news.  As  an  industry,  we’re  not  doing  very 
well  providing  that.” 

Jennewein  believes  offering  this  kind  of  cover¬ 
age  requires  more  than  simply  justifying  an 
expense.  It’s  a  philosophical  return  to  running  a 
news  operation  that  values  breaking  news.  “Since 


“...l.ocdl  papers 
should  Jorpel  (thou I 
udlioua!  inul 
iulenutlioudl  dud 
eouceulrdle  on 
d'here  their  bread 
is  hiitlered.  ” 


Mindy  McAdams 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BUTTON 


A  brief  history 


Introducing  a  new  Internet  partnership: 
RltoVisto  Zip2,  Compaq  and  you.  It 
all  begins  with  the  push  of  a  button. 
Namely,  the  button  on  Compaq’s 


Internet  PC  keyboard  that  zips  users 
to  the  nearest  RltoVisto  Zip2-powered 
Web  site.  If  that  Web  site’s  yours,  this 
evolutionary  development  could  hove  o 


the  rewind  button  the  spare  button  the  “access 

to  your 
site  from 
every  new 
Compaq 
PC  sold” 
button 


revolutionary  effect,  find  it’s  just  the 
beginning.  Zip2  Homebose  combined  with 
RltoVisto  Search  creates  the  Internet’s 
leading  local  portal  service— from  search 


and  e-mail  to  shopping  and  added 
content.  To  ensure  your  online  success 
is  oil  buttoned  up,  Just  press  these 
phone  buttons:  (650)  449-4400. 

COMPAQ 

Better  answers 


Zip2"' Division 
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the  development  of  TV  and  radio, 
newspapers  have  focused  on  analysis 
and  depth.  Now  we  have  to  get  back 
to  a  breaking-news  culture.” 

King  blames  part  of  the  weakness 
on  newsrcxim  leadership.  “We’re  regur¬ 
gitating  the  news  in  the  print  prtxiuct 
for  small  newspaper  Web  sites,  and 
that’s  not  bad  if  you  supplement  with 
updates  and  addi¬ 
tional  information. 

Where  that’s  hap¬ 
pening,  you  have  an 
enlightened  editor. 

Where  it’s  not,  you 
need  an  editor  who 
understands.  Some 
editors  just  don’t  get 
it.  And  then  there  is 
a  whole  group  of 
editors  who  just  give 
it  lip  .service  — 
empty  rhetoric.  I 
don’t  know  why  — 
maybe  limited 
resources  or  the 
threat  of  die  Internet.” 

The  picture 
changes  when  you 
look  at  larger  news¬ 
papers.  The  study 
shows  that  significant  differences  in 
attitude  exist  between  users  at  small 
newspaper  sites  and  large  ones.  Large 
is  defined  as  representing  a  newspa¬ 
per  with  more  than  250,000  circula¬ 
tion.  At  large  newspaper  Web  sites, 
fewer  than  58%  of  the  users  were  pri¬ 
marily  seeking  local  news,  but  at  sites 
representing  newspapers  with  le.ss 
than  250,000  circulation,  83%  of  the 
users  came  for  that  rea.son. 

Ru.sty  Coates,  online  content  man¬ 
ager  at  SacBee.com,  the  Web  site  for 
The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  was 
previously  manager  of  ModBee.com, 
the  site  affiliated  with  The  Modesto 
Bee,  a  community  daily.  He  brings 
this  perspective  to  his  analysis  of  the 
study’s  findings.  He  says  that  at  a 
small  newspaper  site,  local  news  is 
everything  because  there  isn’t  much 
el.se  on  the  site  —  no  large  entertain¬ 
ment  packages,  no  in-depth  report¬ 
ing,  no  extensive  database  re.sources. 
“You  live  and  die  by  what  was  in  the 
newspaper.  If  your  front  page  is  dis¬ 
appointing,  you  don’t  even  have 
‘Doonesbury’  to  save  you,”  he  says. 
Readers  who  are  familiar  with  small 
newspaper  sites  know'  that  about 
them,  Coates  thinks,  and  don’t 


expect  to  find  anything  el.se  there. 

Classifieds  also  get  more  reader- 
ship  at  small  newspaper  sites,  where 
43%  of  u.sers  seek  them  out  vs.  27%  at 
large  newspaper  sites. 

Neil  F.  Foote,  director  of  interac¬ 
tive  media  development  at  A.H.  Belo 
Corp.  in  Dallas,  .says  giving  people 
the  opportunity  to  submit  cla.ssified 
ads  online  and  pay 
for  them  there 
makes  a  big  differ¬ 
ence.  Mo.st  large 
newspaper  and 
national  sites  do 
that.  Smaller  ones 
are  often  ju.st  getting 
into  the  business. 
“It’s  a  great  utility, 
and  we’ve  .seen  sig¬ 
nificant  traffic.”  The 
weakne.ss,  he  thinks, 
is  often  in  the  mar¬ 
keting.  “We’ve  got  to 
promote  the  great 
content  that  we 
have  in  print,  on  the 
air,  and  on  the  W'eb 
in  order  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  use  it.” 

More  than  50%  of 
the  u.sers  of  all  newspaper  Web  sites 
turn  instead  to  sites  like  CNN  or 
MSNBC  for  their  national  news.  But 
before  these  kinds  of  news  sites  get 
too  cocky,  they  should  take  into 
account  that  38%  of  newspaper  site 
users  go  no  further  than  search 
engines  for  national  news. 

AJC.com’s  Hardin  also  isn’t  sur- 
pri.sed  that  TV-related  sites  dedicated 
to  national  news  get  more  users  inter¬ 
ested  in  that  subject  than  do  newspa¬ 
per  sites.  Part  of  the  issue,  she 
believes,  is  many  papers  are  still 
struggling  internally  about  whether  to 
scoop  themselves  online.  “It’s  a  big 
issue  in  the  newspaper  industry  ... 
but  not  for  TV  news  sites.  I  think  the 
newspapers  that  understand  they  can 
break  a  story  online  and  still  offer 
more  in  the  paper  the  next  day  are 
the  ones  ahead  of  the  game.  Until 
that  becomes  a  standard,  sites  such  as 
CNN  and  MSNBC  will  have  that  much 
more  to  offer.” 


Contributing  editor  Jennie  L.  Phipps 
(jennielp@bignet.net)  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  writer  and  editor  based  in 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 


Neil  F.  Foote 


AP  REVISES  SERVICE 
TO  AID  ONUNE  NEWS 
EFFORTS 

The  Acssociated  Press  is  working 
to  make  its  state  news  report  more 
useful  for  member  papers  with  Web 
sites,  says  Jim  Kennedy,  director  of 
AP  Multi-Media  Services. 

Currently,  AP  members  receive 
the  state  news  report  tailored  for  the 
print  product.  While  they  can  use 
the  material  on  the  Web  at  no  extra 
charge,  it  isn’t  designed  to  make 
online  display  easy.  Kennedy  says 
improving  that  situation  by  making  it 
more  automated  is  the  organization’s 
goal  for  this  year. 

Kennedy  calls  the  state  report  the 
“bread  and  butter  of  our  services” 
and  says  emphatically  that  the  coop¬ 
erative  has  no  plans  to  sell  this  kind 
of  news  to  nonmembers  —  online  or 
elsewhere. 

AP  is  also  getting  ready  to  offer  a 
service  that  large  members  have 
sought  —  the  ability  to  pull  individ¬ 
ual  components  from  the  The  Wire 
at  http://wire.ap.org.  The  Wire  is  a 
full  multimedia  presentation  pack¬ 
age  for  the  Web  offering  words, 
photos,  graphics,  and,  in  some 
cases,  audio  and  video.  About  300 
newspapers  currently  subscribe  to 
this  supplemental  online  wire.  While 
integration  with  The  Wire  is  pretty 
.seamless,  Kennedy  says,  larger  sites 
have  been  interested  in  being  able 
to  use  its  components  in  pres¬ 
entation  packages  they  build  them¬ 
selves.  AP  hopes  to  be  able  to  offer 
that  opportunity  soon. 

Kennedy  says,  “Newspapers  are 
going  in  the  online  direction  and 
facing  the  problem  of  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  24-hour  news  agency  when 
they  used  to  just  provide  a  paper 
once  a  day.  It's  a  whole  new  ball- 
game,  both  from  a  reporting  and 
from  an  editing  standpoint.  Many  of 
them  just  don’t  have  the  resources  to 
do  it  because  these  new  businesses 
don’t  generate  the  revenue.  So  the 
AP  is  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
national  news  so  papers  don’t  have 
to  hand  off  users  to  some  national 
news  site.” 

Kennedy  also  points  out  that  AP 
doesn’t  sell  anything  to  nonmembers 
that  is  generated  by  the  members. 
All  news  that  is  .sold  to  nonmember 
customers  is  generated  by  AP’s  own 
staff  writers  and  editors. 


— Jennie  L.  Phipps 
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LIVE  at  Connections  ’33  Booth  #  1  20 


Allen  ].  Douma,  M.D.  is 


Give  your  health-conscious  print  and  online;  * 
readers  compassionate  advice  from  a  trusted 
medical  source. 

Five  days  a  week,  in  a  personal  and  easy-to- 
understand  Q  &  A  format,  Dr.  Douma  writes 
the  prescription  for  sensible  health  advice.  He 
encourages  people  to  partner  with  their  doctors  and 
participate  in  the  decision-making  process  about 
their  own  health  matters.  Build  your  print  and 
online  readership  and  advertising  revenue 
stream  with  The  Family  Doctor  Print  and 
Online  Program. 

For  more  information,  visit  us  at  Connections 
or  contact  your  TMS  representative  at 
800-245-6536. 

Read  sample  columns  at 
www.tms.tribune.com. 

435  N.  Michigan  Avenue.  Suite  1500 
Chicago,  it  60611 


Or.  Allen  Oouma  is  co- founder  of  the  iVillage’s  Better  Health  and  Medical  Network,  one  of  the  most  popular  online  health 
communities  in  the  nation.  As  a  newspaper  affiliate  of  The  Family  Doctor  Online,  you  will  share  in  the  national  advertising 
revenue  and  retain  100  percent  of  the  revenue  from  local  banner  ad  sales.  Interactive  features  include  a  bulletin  board  and 
searchable  Family  Doctor  column  archive  at  www.betterhealth.com/familydoctor. 
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by  Jennie  L.  Phipps 

SUPERFAST  INTERNET  ACCESS 
WILL  CHANGE  REPORTING 
AND  BROADCASTING 

Research  is  currently  being  conducted  on  how  the  next  generation 
of  Internet  access  will  affect  journalism  and  how  the  public 
retrieves  its  news. 
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Remember  “Max  Headroom,”  the  quirky, 
late  ’80s  TV  series  that  featured  a  com¬ 
puter-generated  talking  head  as  a  net¬ 
work  anchor? 

Even  just  10  or  12  years  ago,  the 
idea  seemed  like  satire,  but  if  you  should  find 
yourself  watching  reruns,  don’t  laugh  too  loud¬ 
ly.  With  the  arrival  of  broadband  Internet 
access,  those  “Headroom  (http://www.max- 
headroom.com)  episodes  aren’t  so  farfetched 
after  all. 

For  a  glimpse  at  what  could  be  the  near 
future,  take  a  look  at  the  work  of  journalists  and 
academics  experimenting  with  devices  that  could 
become  everyday  reality  once  access  to  the 
Internet  at  speeds  up  to  OC-12  (or  622  megabits 
per  second)  is  generally  available.  At  this  speed 
it  takes  less  than  one  second  to  download  the 
entire  “Encyclopedia  Britannica.” 


Right  now,  only  a  few 
research  universities  have 
access  to  this  kind  of  network 
through  initiatives  like  the 
National  Science  Foundation’s 
(NSF)  Very  High  Bandwidth 
Network  Service  and  Internet2, 
a  consortium  of  universities 
working  with  corporate  and 
government  partners.  But 
within  10  years,  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  will  be  available  to  the 
rest  of  us. 

Experimentation  that  Nikias 

touches  journalists  is  going 
on  at  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
where  the  man  who  probably  has  the  most 
insights  into  media  in  a  very  broadband  world 
is  another  Max:  Chrysostomos  L.  “Max”  Nikias, 
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(and  Revenue  Models) 

Included 


In  today’s  new  media  marketplace,  revenue 
models,  like  batteries,  are 
not  always  included  with  your 
purchase.  Yet,  they  are  the 
most  critical  element  for 
insuring  your  financial  success. 

When  you  buy  a  product  or 
service  from  New  Horizon’s  Team’",  not  only  is 
the  revenue  model  included,  but  it’s  proven  in 
one  of  the  country’s  most  successful  new  media 
environments.  The  Pottsville  REPUBLICAN. 

At  New  Horizon’s  Team’",  all  of  our  print,  voice 
and  internet  products,  and  revenue  models  are 
“Proven  in  Pottsville”  before  they  go  to  market. 

So,  if  you  are  looking  for  publishing  solutions  that 
pack  some  financial  punch,  then  you  owe  it  to 
yourself,  and  your  CFO,  to  visit  the  New 
Horizon’s  Team’"  booth  and  pick  up  some^^^^ 

PRODUCT  LINES 

Voice  Systems 

Our  INFO-CONNECT 
for  Windows  NT  voice 
systems  are  custom  built  to 
every  clients  needs.  Our  feature  richAi^ce 
system  provides  flexible  applications  for 
generating  advertising  revenue,  broadcasting 
news  updates  and  adding  customer  service 
programs  for  classified  and  circulation.  See  Ed 
Costick  at  booth  525  for  more  details  including 
our  new  Voice-to-Web  applications. 
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Easy  To  Read  Telephone 
Directories’" 

This  proven  print  directory 
^  publishing  solution  enables 
newspapers  to  extend  their  brand, 
generate  new  revenue  and  build  a 
complete  regional  database.  See 
Arvell  Kiah  for  more  information 
at  booth  525. 

Easy  To  SurF  On-Line  Directory 
This  internet  complement  to  our  print  directory 
provides  your  newspaper  with  another  channel 
of  distribution  and  a  new  revenue  source. 

The  directory  is  powered  by  CELEBRO®  City 
Server  from  Gannett  New  Media  Technologies, 
hosted  by  InfiNet,  and  “Proven  in  Pottsville”.  See 
Rich  Klaus  for  an  on-line  demo  at  booth  525. 

Community  Directory  Market  Analysis 

This  valuable  analysis  enables  newspaper 
publishers  to  determine  the  revenue  potential 
for  producing  their  own  print  and  web  directory. 

It  can  also  be  used  as  a  tool  for  increasing  ROP 
advertising  and  market  share. 

The  package  includes:  revenue  analysis  of 
competitive  directories,  trend  analysis  of 
population  segments,  analysis  of  businesses 
and  proprietorships,  financial  pro  forma,  and 
a  summary  of  recommendations.  See  Arvell 
Kiah  for  complete  details. 


NEW 

HORIZONS 

TEAM' 


Products,  People, 
Solutions  For  Your 
New  Media  Needs 


Directory  Division  Voice  Division  Community  Commerce  Division 

122  Mahantongo  St.,  Pottsville,  PA  17901-3008  •  Phone:  888-NHT-TEAM  •  Fax:570-621-3308  •  E-mail:  nht@pottsville.infi.net  •  http//:www.pottsville.com/nht 

NHT  is  located  in  NAA  CONNECTION  Conference  Booth  #525 
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professor  and  director  of  USC’s  Inte¬ 
grated  Media  Systems  Center 
(http://imsc.usc.edu),  has  a  NSF 
grant  to  study  advanced  technolo¬ 
gies  that  relate  to  the  creation, 
access,  dissemination,  and  interac¬ 
tive  use  of  information. 

Nikias  is  most  enthusiastic  about 
what  he  calls  personal  audio  casts. 
He  believes  that  in  less  than  five 
years,  people  will  be  able  to  cus¬ 
tomize  the  information  they  hear  and 


see.  He  predicts  they’ll  use  a  device 
that,  for  lack  of  a  catchy  word,  we’ll 
call  a  pocket-size,  wireless  computer 
with  a  built-in  TV-radio-telephone- 
fax.  Nikias  plans  to  use  his  personal 
device  at  home,  but  also  on  his  long. 
Southern  California  commute  to 
work. 

“I’ll  tell  the  device  that  I  want  45 
minutes’  worth  of  information,”  he 
says.  “Three  minutes  will  be  a  report 
on  the  local  traffic  on  the  freeway  on 


which  I 
travel  — 
not  the  rest 
of  the 
highways 
—  just  the 
ones  I 
drive. 

Then,  I 
want  to 
hear  about 
the  weath¬ 
er  in  Paris 
because 
I’m  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  there.  Then  I  would  like  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  trip  listening  to 
music  —  probably  Handel.  One  call 
to  a  digital  database,  and  I  will  receive 
all  the  news  and  information  that  I 
have  chosen.” 

Not  long  after  this  device  is  reali¬ 
ty,  Nikias  believes  that  intelligent 
agents  like  this  one  will  grow  still 
smarter.  These  devices  will  begin  to 
know  and  understand  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  you,  its  user,  without  you 
telling  it  specifically  which  newscast 
or  entertainment  you  prefer.  For 
instance,  if  you  usually  listen  to 
news  about  country  music,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Eagles  football,  and  Washington 
politics,  the  device  will  be  able  to 
sort  through  the  media  resource 
database  and  retrieve  anything  it 
sees  that  is  related  to  your  entertain¬ 
ment  and  information  patterns, 
delivering  it  to  you  immediately  if  it 
deems  it  urgent  and  later  if  not. 

Nikias’  experimentation  is  largely 
theoretical,  but  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  in  New'  York,  John  Pavlik,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  New  Media 
(www.cnm.columbia.edu),  is  already 
working  on  a  prototype  mobile  jour¬ 
nalist  workstation.  Pavlik  envisions 
that,  when  fully  operational,  the 
device  assisting  journalists  in  gather¬ 
ing  information  to  feed  an  audience 
w'ill  use  the  kind  of  intelligent  agent 
Nikias  describes. 

The  initial  prototype  with  which 
Pavlik  and  his  students  are  experi¬ 
menting  is  the  size  of  a  backpack 
and  involves  wearing  a  helmet. 
When  the  device  is  fully  functional,  a 
key  element  will  be  a  360-degree 
camera,  called  an  omnicam.  Pavlik  is 
particularly  enthusiastic  about  the 
omnicam,  which  he  believes  has 
applications  far  beyond  those  in 


John  Pavlik 


http;//emuse.tms.tribune.com 


Lookiny  for  features  that  are  EXCLUSIVE  to  the  Web?  We’re  talking  about 
I  animated  cartoons,  handwritten  columns,  tongue-in-cheek  horoscopes  and 
other  edgy  content  that  your  readers  just  won’t  find  in  your  print  edition. 


Add  a  little  EMuse  to  the  mix: 

■  15  Megabytes  of  Fame,  a  humor  column  by  Amy  Krouse  Rosenthal 

■  Ask  the  Stars,  a  horoscope  Q&A  by  Christopher  Renstrom 

■  Trevor,  an  animated  comic  strip  from  Australia  by  Gerard  Piper  and  John  Lee 

■  ask  ed  fargle,  an  off-beat  advice  column  by  Jeffrey  Winkle 

■  20x52,  a  lifestyle  column  by  Zoe  O’Reilly 


And  more 

Intrigued? 

Stop  by  booth  #120  to  take  a  look  at  our  exclusive  online  portfolio  avaiiabio  ^ 
E^S8»’or  contact  your  TMS  representative  at  800-245-6536. 


WWW.  tm&Mlie  ’.com  * 

435  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite  1500 
ChicagayijL60611 
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The  Internet  has  changed  everything  about  pub¬ 
lishing:  any  publisher  is  now  a  potential  competi¬ 
tor  that  can  intrude  on  your  franchise.  Big  city 
dailies  and  small  local  papers  alike  are  searching  for 
ways  to  defend  their  newspaper  against  this  threat 
and  take  them  and  their  community  into  the  digital 
millennium. 

Don't  spend  millions  figuring  it  out  on  your  own. 
Don't  choose  a  solution  that  dictates  new  newsroom 

procedures. 

Don't  ignore 
the  huge  costs 
to  implement 
and  manage 
other  full  fea¬ 
tured  solutions. 
Let  Newsflash^” 
solve  your 
problems. 

Newsflash 
removes  the 
technical 
barriers  and  lets 
your  staff  focus 
on  what  they 
do  best:  create 
and  publish 
great  content. 
Newsflash 
delivers  all  the 
features  you 
need  to  run  a 
state-of-the-art 
online  publica- 

,  '  tion  —  without  sacrificing  your  bottom  line. 

Exercise  your  editorial  judgment.  Stake  out  your 
digital  domain.  Turn  your  online  publication  into  an 
asset  not  an  expense.  Newsflash  -  THE  solution  for 
publishing  on  the  internet. 

CONNECTIONS 

Visit  Booth  #400 


NEWS 


One  Commodore  Plaza 
800  Brazos  St.  #1040 
Austin,  Texas  78701 
IVeb;  www.adhesive.com 


Toll  Free:  (888)  47-FLASH 
Phone:  (512)  478-7349 
Fax:  (512)  474-7393 
Email:  inquiry@adhesive.com 
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journalism  because  it  will  allow 
vision  in  more  than  one  place  at  a 
time  and  access  to  video  in  places 
where  manual  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  camera  isn’t 

“Consider  the  shoot- 
ing  of  JFK,”  he  says.  - 

“You  could  have  seen 
the  grassy  knoll  and 
the  book  depository.  * 

Even  if  you  don’t  view 
in  360,  you  record  that  ■ 

way.  It  makes  the  deci- 
sion  about  framing  the 
shot  something  that 
you  can  do  later.” 

The  second  key  ele- 

^  r  ,,  ,  ,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  III 

ment  of  Pavlik  s  work-  ' 

station  is  a  connection 
to  the  Internet  that  allows  the 
reporter  to  talk  to  editors  and  tap 
into  a  database  of  information  about 
his  surroundings.  A  primitive  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  device  is  already  up  and 
running.  It  includes  a  high-speed 
wireless  modem  and  a  global  posi¬ 
tioning  satellite  hookup  that  can 
pinpoint  locations  on  the  Columbia 
campus  to  within  an  inch.  Right 
now,  the  prototype  requires  the  user 
to  wear  eyeglas.ses  with  built-in  liq¬ 
uid-crystal  displays.  Wearing  the 
device,  users  can  walk  the  campus 
and  be  immersed  in  campus  history. 

With  an  overlay  of  video  and  audio, 
they  can  see  and  hear  the  campus 
the  way  it  was  when  it  was  the 
Bloomingdale  Asylum  or  they  can 
leap  forward  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  and  be  there  for  the  1968  Viet¬ 
nam  War  protests 
when  activists  took 
over  the  campus. 

The  future  of  news 
gathering,  Pavlik 
believes,  will  be  a 
hand-held  version  of 
the  helmet  and  glasses. 

With  Pavlik’s  worksta¬ 
tion,  if  you’re  out 
reporting  a  story  and 
you  want  to  know 
something  about  the 
building  in  front  of 
you,  you’ll  just  click  on  Thomas  Finh( 
your  digital  device, 
and  a  layered  report  will  result  — 
transmitted  directly  to  the  lens  of 
your  eye.  The  simplest  explanation 
will  come  first,  but  you  will  be  able 
to  drill  down  for  more  and  more 


Thomas  Finholt 


information,  which  will  help  provide 
context  as  well  as  such  obvious 

things  as  directions. 

Pavlik’s  workstation 
for  news  gatherers  is 
,  actually  pretty  similar 

to  the  intelligent  agent 
dreamed  up  by  Nikias 
I  for  media  consumers. 

[  In  both  cases,  a  key 

element  will  be  the 
ability  to  link  to  infor¬ 
mation-filled  databases 
"•  that  will  allow'  users 

interaction  and  con- 
/  '  trol.  Nikias  says  the 

biggest  challenge  is 
figuring  out  a  way  to 
make  these  databases 
simple  enough  for 
anyone  to  use. 

Pavlik  sees  integration  of  media 

as  a  transformation  of  _ 

the  storytelling  art.  “If 
you  start  with  the 

assumption  that  jour¬ 
nalism  is  at  its  best 
when  it  puts  stories 
into  context,  the 
broadband  digital 
media  provides  the 

potential  to  do  that  in 
a  far  deeper  and  more 
meaningful  way  than 
any  other  medium,” 
he  says.  “You  can  use 
words,  audio,  graph¬ 
ics  and  animation. 

You  hear  it  and  watch  it,  but  it  can 
be  completely  interactive.” 

Among  the  things  that  this  kind  of 
news  gathering 

requires  is  that  a  jour¬ 
nalist  put  aside  some 
basic  assumptions. 
One  is  that  new's  hap¬ 
pens  on  any  kind  of  a 
schedule.  Pavlik 

believes  that  there 
won’t  be  any  kind  of 
time-specific  reports. 
News  consumers  will 
say  when  they  want 
information. 

This  kind  of  multi¬ 
layered  reporting  also 
removes  the  necessity 
for  distilling  information.  Now,  a  TV 
journalist  may  gather  five  hours  of 
tape  to  produce  a  five-minute  report. 
A  writer  will  have  audio  tapes  and 
notebooks  full  of  information.  In  this 


“It  gires  tremen¬ 
dous  power  to  the 
news  consumer.  They 
can  explore  a  story 
on  their  own  and 
extract  /pore  and 
more  detail  and  he 
engaged  in  new  and 
different  ways.  ” 


scenario,  there’s  no  need  to  throw 
away  content.  All  of  it  can  be  layered 
there  for  people  who  want  to  con¬ 
sume  it  on  their  own  schedule  and  at 
whatever  depth  they  choose  to 
delve. 

“These  are  concepts  that  are  very 
difficult  for  people  in  the  industry  to 
accept,”  Pavlik  says.  “It  gives 
tremendous  power  to  the  news  con¬ 
sumer.  They  can  explore  a  story  on 
their  own  and  extract  more  and 
more  detail  and  be  engaged  in  new 
and  different  ways.” 

But  don’t  be  concerned  that  the 
job  of  the  journalist  will  go  away. 
Pavlik  believes  that  this  changing 
definition  of  media  will  put  tremen¬ 
dous  responsibilities  on  journalists. 
And  society’s  need  for  them  will 
become  greater.  “In  this  environ¬ 
ment,  you’re  overwhelmed  with 
information  or  misin¬ 
formation,”  he  says. 
“You  don’t  know 
what  is  reliable  and 
credible.  More  than 
ever,  you  need  a  jour¬ 
nalist  who  will  guide 
you.” 

Nowhere  is  the 
line  between  reality 
and  illusion  as  narrow 
as  it  is  when  you 
begin  dealing  in  the 
world  of  virtual  reality 
—  the  next  step  once 
very  broadband 
access  comes  to  your  street.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  III,  vice  president  for 
technology  and  programs  at  the 
Freedom  Forum  (www.freedomfo- 
rum.org)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
been  w'riting  a  book  on  online  jour¬ 
nalism.  A  chapter  or  two  will  involve 
predictions  for  the  future.  Immersive 
audio  fascinates  Powell  more  than 
video  because  it’s  the  key  to  making 
virtual  reality  persuasive.  To  support 
this  contention,  Powell  points  to 
research,  including  some  by  Nikias 
that  indicates  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
fool  the  eye  than  it  is  to  deceive  the 
ear.  “Audio  is  the  driving  factor,” 
Nikias  says.  “Just  look  at  the  tele¬ 
phone.  It’s  as  simple  as  that.” 

Given  this,  Powell  wonders  what 
will  be  the  impact  on  future  wars 
when  the  news  media  is  able  to 
position  devices  that  broadcast  the 
most  intimate  sounds  of  battle  right 
into  your  living  room?  How  will  peo- 
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pie  react  to  hearing  audio  of  the 
sounds  of  people  dying  that  is  100 
times  more  true  than  stereo  surround 
sound  can  deliver  now? 

Powell,  who  was  previously  the 
head  of  news  for  National  Public 
Radio,  had  an  opportunity  in  the 
course  of  his  research  to 
observe  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  covering 
football  by  positioning 
three-dimensional  sound 
on  the  field  next  to  the 
quarterback.  Powell  says 
people  who  heard  the 
grunts  and  groans  and 
body  slams  were  over¬ 
whelmed.  “When  they 
put  the  listener  right  next 
to  John  Elway  in  the 
middle  of  the  play,  they 
discovered  that  there  was  psycholog¬ 
ical  disorientation,”  Powell  .says. 
“This  was  just  a  game,  but  it  was  way 
too  intense  for  some  people.” 

The  most  practical  experiments 
with  virtual  reality  are  taking  place  at 
a  video  conferencing  center  at  the 


University  of  Michigan,  where  as 
part  of  the  development  of  the  Inter- 
net2,  Thomas  Finholt,  director  of  the 
Collaboratory  for  Research  on  Elec¬ 
tronic  Work  (www.crew.umich.edu), 
aims  to  perfect  a  way  for  scientists 
and  others  to  work  together  at  great 
physical  distance.  He’s 
already  had  editors  of 
scientific  publications 
champing  at  the  bit  to 
utilize  his  Collaboratory 
for  holding  story  confer¬ 
ences.  The  connections 
allow'  people  thousands 
of  miles  apart  to  work 
virtually  across  the  table 
from  each  other.  The 
link  is  fast  enough  that 
they  carry'  on  conversa¬ 
tion,  read  each  other’s 
body  language,  and  take  turns  writ¬ 
ing  on  a  whiteboard. 

Nikias,  who  has  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  at  use,  describes  an  age  of  very 
broad  bandwidth  when  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  distributing  information  via 
audio/video  immersion  situations  like 


the.se  both  tantalize  and  frighten.  For 
instance,  Nikias  thinks  the  time  will 
come  when  a  public  figure  gets 
around  the  problem  of  being  in 
demand  at  more  than  one  place  by 
using  an  avatar,  a  3-D  model  of  him¬ 
self.  While  the  public  figure  speaks  at 
one  Rotary  meeting,  his  avatar  will 
appear  at  another.  “Within  the  next 
10  years,  you  probably  w'on’t  be  able 
to  tell  the  difference  between  me  and 
my  avatar,”  Nikias  says. 

The  obvious  question  arises. 
How  will  a  journalist  know  what’s 
real  and  what’s  not.  The  answer 
comes  back,  Nikias  says,  to  the  per¬ 
suasive  powers  of  audio  immersion. 
It’s  hard  to  fool  people  if  something 
doesn’t  sound  right.  “We  talk  on  the 
phone.  How  do  you  know  who  I 
am  now?  It’s  the  same  thing.  The 
brain  will  forgive  a  lot  of  optical 
defects,  if  the  audio  is  right.” 


Contributing  editor  Jennie  L.  Phipps 
(Jennielp@bignet.net)  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  writer  and  editor  in  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich. 


“Audio  is  the 
dririiig  factor, " 
Xihias  says. 
“Just  look  at  the 
telephone.  It’s  as 
simple  as  that.  ” 
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by  Jack  Driscoll 

SENIOR  CITIZENS  TAKE 
THEIR  NEWS  SERIOUSLY 

A  group  of  New  England  retirees  has  created  their  own  online  news 
organization.  They're  just  one  example  of  a  new  kind  of  community 
journalism  that  is  flourishing  on  the  Web. 


The  Melrose  Mirror  staff  at  work. 


hy  don’t  we  do  a  story  on  Ell  Pond? 
It’s  the  centerpiece  of  our  town.  Who 
wants  to  work  on  it?” 

“I’ll  call  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
director  and  find  out  if  they  ever  plan 
to  open  it  again  for  swimming.” 

“We  should  talk  R)  some  of  the  people  who  used 
to  swim  down  there  before  it  closed.  When  was  it, 
early  ’40s?” 

“I  used  to  swim  there.  I  can  tell  you  all  alx)ut  the 
blcxxlsuckers.  Yuck.” 

This  brainstomiing  session  didn't  take  place  in 
the  news  conference  rcxjm  of  a  newspaper  but  at  a 
senior  center  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  where  more  than  30 
vSilverStringers  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  have 
teamed  in  the  past  year  to  cobble  together  a  Web 
site  that  reflects  the  wisdom  of  their  years  and  a  car¬ 


ing  for  their  community.  Tliey  and  others  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  refuting  Mark  Twain,  who  once  remarked 
that  freedom  of  the  press  lx;longs  to  those  who  own 
one.  Twain,  of  course,  was  correct  for  quite  a  while. 

Little  by  little,  the  Internet  has  grown  into  a  forum 
for  many  legitimate  new'  voices  with  stories  to  tell 
and  knowledge  to  impart.  For  traditional  media, 
whose  .staffs  have  been  downsized  and  who.se 
reporters  often  lack  hi,storical  perspective  about  their 
communities,  this  new  fonn  of  journalism  can  pre- 
•sent  either  a  dilemma  or  an  opportunity.  People 
who  can  become  engaged  in  subjects  of  intense 
interest  —  particularly  alx)ut  their  ow'n  communities 
—  will  have  less  and  le.ss  time  for  newspapers  and 
TV,  whose  biggest  competitor  is,  in  fact,  time. 

The  Internet  has  enabled  widely  circulated,  nar¬ 
rowly  focused,  niche  newsletters.  Where  previously 
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newsletters  suffered  from  the  lack  of  a 
press  (other  than  a  copying  machine) 
and  a  distribution  system  (other  than 
shoe  leather  or  costly  postage),  elec¬ 
tronic  versions  consist  of  computer- 
captured  keystrokes,  images,  and 
sounds  that  are  available  by  the  punch 
of  a  keystroke  to  a  worldwide  audience 
on  the  Web. 

The  implications  for  hearing  new 


These  reporters  and  editors  work  by  committee. 

voices  —  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the 
ugly  —  are  staggering. 

Several  models  for  responsibility 
and  substance  have  emerged.  The  one 
I  am  most  familiar  with  consists  of  a 
group  of  retirees  putting  out  a  Web 
publication  called  the  Melrose  Mirror  at 
http://silverstringer.media.mit.edu. 
Other  models  among  youth  and  spe¬ 
cial-interest  groups  are  also  sprouting. 

While  the  Web  is  thought  of  as  a 
place  for  the  young,  it  should  be  noted 


that  seniors  have  suddenly  catapulted 
into  cyberspace.  Adults  over  55  spend 
more  time  online  than  any  other  age 
group,  according  to  Media  Metrix,  the 
audience  measurement  firm  in  New 
York. 

The  SilverStringer  idea  surfaced  at  a 
small  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  (MIT)  Media  Lab  faculty  meet¬ 
ing.  The  idea  was  presented  nearly 


three  years  ago  to  10  retirees  from  Mel¬ 
rose  with  virtually  no  computer  experi¬ 
ence.  It  has  meshed  into  a  well-oiled 
organization  of  more  than  30  and  a 
Web  site  that  has  carried  several  hun¬ 
dred  stories,  more  than  100  poems, 
photographs,  cartoons,  etc. 

One  member  has  even  composed  a 
bouncy  theme  song,  called  “The  Kan¬ 
garoo  Troop,”  that  welcomes  visitors  to 
the  site.  The  name  stems  from  the  up- 
and-down  pattern  of  the  notes. 


How  the  group  started  is  less  inter¬ 
esting  than  what  has  unfolded  since 
the  first  discussion  at  the  Milano  Senior 
Center,  a  drop-in  facility  in  a  converted 
carriage  house  in  a  community  of 
30,000  people  10  miles  north  of 
Boston.  Only  two  in  the  original  group 
of  older  persons  had  computers  at 
home,  and  one  wasn’t  sure  whether 
hers  was  a  Mac  or  a  PC.  Some  had 
done  word  processing  in  their  work 
lives.  What  tied  them  together  was 
their  interest  in  the  community  and  its 
environs,  the  desire  to  share  their  wis¬ 
dom,  and  a  wish  to  learn  writing  and 
computing. 

They  started  from  scratch.  Some 
early  stories  were  handwritten;  others 
were  tyf)ed  on  old  Royal  typewriters. 
Every  other  week  in  July  and  August  of 
1996,  MIT  personnel  gave  instructions 
on  how  to  write  and  how  to  use  a  com¬ 
puter  the  Media  Lab  had  installed  at  the 
senior  center.  Some  of  the  15  Silver- 
Stringers  who  attended  the  first  formal 
meeting  were  frightened  to  even  touch 
the  mouse,  but  before  long  they  were 
all  trying  it. 

A  couple  of  them  caught  on  quick¬ 
ly.  “Look  at  this,”  said  one  woman.  “I 
clicked  Start’  and  got  a  list  of  all  these 
words:  ‘Programs,’  ‘Documents,’  ‘Find,’ 
‘Run.’  Oh  dear,  I  think  I’ll  run!” 

When  they  discovered  they  could 
adjust  the  size  of  the  type  on  the 
screen,  they  l^egan  writing  their  stcrries 
in  14  point.  It  quickly  became  clear  that 
sight  and  tactile  issues  needed  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Ultimately, 
most  preferred  the  ease  of  using  a 
trackball  over  a  mouse,  for  instance. 

And  so,  through  the  summer  and 
into  the  fall,  the  project  took  shape. 
By  Labor  Day,  eight  weeks  into  the 
venture,  they  had  produced  25 
poems  and  20  stories.  By  October, 
many  had  learned  to  use  a  scanner 
and  a  digital  camera. 

A  bloodless  coup  occurred  Oct.  9, 
1996.  That’s  when  the  Stringers  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  no  longer  needed 
anyone  from  MIT  to  chair  their  meet¬ 
ings. 

They  also  preferred  the  group 
dynamic  rather  than  a  top-down  deci¬ 
sion-making  structure,  so  they  agreed 
to  rotate  the  chair  position  (which  they 
call  “Coordinator”)  every  other  meet¬ 
ing.  Two  women  volunteered  to  be 
copy  editors.  Two  other  Stringers  said 
they  would  be  computer  mentors,  even 
though  they  were  beginners  them¬ 
selves.  Another  volunteered  to  main¬ 
tain  a  scrapbook  of  story  printouts  and 
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reader  feedback  for  those  who  hadn’t 
yet  learned  to  use  the  computer.  They 
would  now  hold  w’eekly  meetings, 
inviting  MIT  to  come  tuice  a  month 
and  to  speak  only  when  called  on. 

From  that  point  on,  the  enthusia.sm 
level  —  already  high  —  took  an 
upward  bounce.  “I  feel  like  I’m  18!" 
said  Natalie  Thom.son,  after  announc¬ 
ing  she  had  conducted  her  first  inter¬ 
view  at  a  downtown  coffee  shop.  Live¬ 
ly  debate  with  occasional  contentious¬ 
ness  and  frequent  laughter  lx?came  the 
norm.  Yet  the  meetings  were  produc¬ 
tive,  conclusive,  and  full  of  respect. 
They  had  a  jcib  to  do. 

Two  low-tech  tools  proved  effective 
enablers.  One  was  a  dinner  bell  to 
bring  the  SilverStringers  to  order.  If  side 
conversations  started  during  a  meeting, 
the  ccxjrdinator  rang  the  dinner  liell. 
The  other  tool  was  a  one-minute  hour¬ 
glass.  Occasionally,  someone  would 
talk  too  much  during  a  discu.ssion.  The 
coordinator  w’ould  pull  out  the  hour¬ 
glass  and  place  it  in  clear  view  on  the 
conference  table.  If  the  violator  ignored 
it,  the  other  members  would  referee: 
"Time’s  up,”  they  would  say,  some¬ 
times  in  uni.son. 

Newspaper  editors  might  want  to  try 
these  techniques! 

As  with  any  group  activity,  points  of 
contention  have  ari.sen  from  time  to 
time.  What  would  happen  if  an  indi¬ 
vidual  writer  espoused  a  f)olitical  posi¬ 
tion  that  was  alien  to  others  in  the 
group?  Should  there  be  a  disclaimer  on 
the  site  saying  something  like,  ‘‘The 
views  expressed  represent  those  of  the 
author  but  not  the  group?”  Some  felt  it 


necessary;  others  didn’t.  The  issue  was 
prompted  by  a  .story  that  ended  up 
with  the  writer  saying  he  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  mayor  being  re-elected  and 
getting  a  mcxlest  pay  raise.  The  que.s- 
tion  went  unre.solved,  except  for  what 
appeared  to  be  a  consensus  that  a  .sep¬ 
arate  category  should  not  be  created  on 
the  home  page  for  columns. 

Questions  about  copyrights  also 
art)se.  The  SilverStringers  wanted  to 
know  who  owned  their  material.  I 
informed  them  that  each  individual 
.story  belonged  to  the  individual  writer. 
That  led  to  a  di.scussion  as  to  whether 
the  stories  could  be  submitted  else¬ 
where  for  publication.  It  was  agreed 
each  writer  had  the  right  to  .sell  or  sub¬ 
mit  stories  to  other  publications,  but 
that  as  a  courtesy  he  or  she  would 
inform  the  group  before  doing  so. 

Debates  about  advertising  have 
come  up.  Should  any  advertising,  even 
public  service  announcements,  go  on 
the  site?  Twice  the  question  arose.  The 
first  occasion  had  to  do  with  a  painting 
of  the  Beebe  Estate  in  Melro.se  that  was 
being  sold,  with  proceeds  going  to  the 
Milano  Senior  Center.  The  Stringers 
agreed  that  running  a  picture  of  the 
drawing  was  appropriate  with  either  a 
normal  caption  or  story,  but  it  should 

treated  as  news,  not  advertising. 

When  the  Media  Lab  sugge.sted  that 
one  of  its  sponsors  might  draw  up 
.some  ads  as  an  experiment  to  use  on 
the  Web  site,  the  group  asked  for  a 
week  to  discuss  it.  In  the  end,  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  written  statement  as  follows; 
“As  a  group  we  encourage  MIT  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  working  relationship”  with  the 


company.  The  U.S.  State  Department 
would  have  been  proud  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Clearly,  there  were  some  in  the 
group  who  were  skeptical  about  com¬ 
mercializing  the  site.  The  suggestion 
was  withdrawn. 

Probably  the  longest  discussions 
took  place  on  the  subject  of  fiction.  The 
Stringers  didn’t  want  to  exclude  any 
kind  of  writing,  but  they  agreed  not  to 
allow  submissions  of  fiction,  because 
they  didn’t  have  the  time  and  resources 
to  deal  with  this  genre  of  writing.  They 
envisioned  an  onslaught  of  fiction  if 
they  opened  the  doors.  Poetry,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  form  they  thought 
they  could  deal  with.  The  debate  arose 
when  a  new  SilverStringer  submitted  a 
story  about  an  oil  man  who  .sang  a 
song  from  an  opera  while  repairing  a 
burner  in  a  cellar,  unknowingly  deter¬ 
ring  a  hou.sewife,  who  was  listening  on 
the  first  floor,  from  committing  suicide. 
The  new'  writer  listened  to  a  long  dis- 
cu.ssion  before  revealing  that  he  indeed 
was  the  oil  man  and  that  the  story  was 
not  fiction.  It  finally  was  published  by 
the  Mirror,  using  a  fictitious  name  for 
the  housewife. 

No  preconceived  notions  were  laid 
out  for  what  kind  of  content  would 
appear  in  the  Melrose  Mirror.  At  the 
very  out.set  what  was  prcxluced  were 
new.s-feature  stories  and  poems.  Travel 
.stories  .seemed  appropriate  and  helped 
the  SilverStringers  define  themselves: 
that  they  are  a  local  group  publishing 
on  subject  matter  that  was  of  intere.st  to 
tho.se  who  resided  in  their  city  but  not 
neces.sarily  limited  to  events,  trends,  or 
i.ssues  in  the  municipality  of  Melrose. 
As  a  result,  some  of  the  content  had 
broad-ba.sed  interest.  One  woman  took 
a  trip  acro.ss  the  country  by  Airstream 
RV  and  .sent  back  .stories  while  on  the 
road.  She  received  the  first  e-mail 
respon.se  for  the  online  publication  — 
to  the  shock  of  all  —  from  Ireland. 

Art  and  culture  also  .seemed  to  be  of 
special  intere.st  to  the  group,  blossom¬ 
ing  even  more  when  they  learned  how 
much  impact  photographs  and  paint¬ 
ings  had  on  the  Web. 

Most  of  their  work  was  reportorial  in 
nature,  with  a  large  smattering  of  his¬ 
torical  context.  A  .story  on  a  front-line 
U.S.  Army  nurse  in  World  War  II  uncov¬ 
ered  the  fact  that  she  won  a  Bronze 
Star,  which  she  never  told  her  family 
about  and  which  she  never  actually 
received.  The  SilverStringers  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Washington  bureaucracy  to 
do  something  about  it. 

Commentary,  which  so  often 
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monopolizes  community-level  Web 
sites,  has  been  kept  to  a  minimum  for 
no  apparent  reason  other  than  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  story  ideas  are  group¬ 
generated  and  thus  tend  not  to  reflect  a 
specific  point  of  view. 

Early  stories  almost  always  consisted 
of  text  only.  Now  a  large  percentage  of 
stories  have  accompanying  pho¬ 
tographs  or  artwork.  When  a  composer 
joined  the  group  in  1997,  the  first  plans 
for  use  of  an  audio  clip  on  the  Web  site 
were  made  in  connection  with  a  work 
she  was  publishing.  Discussion  about 
the  mechanics  of  publishing  audio  led 
to  a  tape-recorded  interview  for  a  story 
that  would  be  published  with  accom¬ 
panying  audio  clips.  They  preferred  not 
to  tackle  video  for  “some  time.”  But 
stay  tuned. 

As  a  public  service,  a  community 
calendar  has  been  added,  as  well  as 
pxjitions  of  the  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce’s  quarterly  newsletter.  Frequent¬ 
ly  asked  questions  (FAQs)  were  put 
together  as  an  assi.st  to  other  communi¬ 
ty  groups  that  might  wish  to  develop  a 
similar  Web  site. 

Team  reporting  evolved  as  the 
group  got  to  know  one  another  better. 
Before  the  first  year  was  out,  several 
Stringers  did  pieces  of  a  project  on  the 
hi.story  and  activities  at  the  various 
parks  in  Melro.se.  More  recently,  they 
have  taken  on  major  projects  in  con¬ 
nection  with  consumer  buying  and  rec¬ 
ollections  about  the  Depression  and 
World  War  II. 

They  al.so  have  developed  a  pen-pal 
exchange  with  a  fourth-grade  cla.ss  in 
Melro.se,  Australia. 

A  couple  of  national  Web  sites  and 
.some  newspapers  have  asked  the  Sil- 
verStringers  to  do  stories  for  them  for  a 
fee,  but  the  Stringers  aren’t  intere.sted. 
The  group  approved  u.se  of  their  stories 
if  individual  writers  wanted  to  submit 
them,  but  there  was  little  intere.st. 
“Newspapers  are  pas.se,”  .says  Don  Nor¬ 
ris,  with  tongue  .somewhat  in  cheek. 
"We  have  a  different  vision.  Call  it  the 
electronic  newspaper,  call  it  what  you 
wish.  We’re  going  forward,  not  back¬ 
ward.  We’re  on  the  cutting  edge.” 

The  Melro.se  Mirror  differs  from 
other  community  sites,  most  of  which 
are  either  .service-oriented  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  news  and  service  information. 

The  Black.sburg  Electronic  Village  at 
www.bev.net,  for  instance,  has  a  site  in 
the  town  of  Blacksburg,  Va.,  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
where  half  of  the  37,000  residents  have 
taken  advantage  of  low-cost  Internet 


access  provided  by  the  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  They  use  e-mail  heav¬ 
ily  and  are  provided  with  extensive  lists 
of  town  events,  business  organizations, 
government  agencies,  and  the  like. 

Town-on-Line  at  http://www.town 
online.com  combines  basic  community 
listings  with  stories  from  local  newspa¬ 
pers  in  towns  served  by  the  Communi¬ 
ty  Newspaper  Co.,  based  in  Needham, 
Mass.  It  also  includes  discussion  forums 
and  advertising.  The  formula  is  used  by 
local  newspaper  sites  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Melrose  approach  is  more  ori¬ 
ented  toward  storytelling,  drawing  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  participants  as 
well  as  those  they  might  interview.  To 
some  degree,  their  choice  of  stories  is 
influenced  by  current  news  trends 
and  issues  in  the  region.  But  the  Sil- 
verStringers  steered  away  from  cover¬ 
age  of  live  news  events,  because  they 
determined  that  would  duplicate  the 
work  of  area  newspapers  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions.  Instead,  they  have  opted  to 
look  at  the  world  through  the  prism  of 
their  interests  and  experiences.  They 
.see  them.selves  as  providing  both 
public-.service  material  as  well  as 
entertainment. 

While  some  newspapers  are  .still 
arguing  as  to  whether  reporters  can 
take  photos  or  photographers  can 
write,  the  SilverStringers  are  moving 
with  little  thought  between  writing,  tak¬ 
ing  photographs,  doing  computer 
tasks,  and  creating  audio  bytes.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  they  are  not  working  40-hour 
weeks  or  trying  to  prcxluce  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  record.  But  they  are  going  about 
their  tasks  with  the  enthusiasm  of  rtxik- 
ie  reporters  and  proving  that  it  isn’t 
infrastructure  that  makes  a  readable 
publication. 

Tlie  MIT  Media  Lab  was  the  initiator 
of  the  SilverStringers  project  and  devel¬ 
oped  special  .software  to  facilitate  edit¬ 
ing  and  internal  communications.  It 
provides  technical  expertise,  but  is  oth¬ 
erwise  an  onkxjker. 

As  noted  above.  Media  Lab  person¬ 
nel  spend  an  afterncxm  twice  a  month 
at  the  .senior  center,  .sometimes  giving 
instructions  on  writing  or  computer 
operation.  But  the  Stringers  are  now 
meeting  on  their  own  at  least  three 
times  a  week  year-round! 

Two  computers  at  the  senior  center 
are  connected  by  modem  to  the 
Media  Lab.  The  Stringers  also  have 
two  other  used  PCs  for  writing  and 
instruction,  a  printer,  a  .scanner,  and 
acce.ss  to  a  digital  camera. 


The  project  is  one  of  40  being  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
News-in-the-Future  consortium  com¬ 
prised  of  25  companies,  among  them 
many  media  giants,  such  as  ABC  TV, 
Advance  Publications,  the  Chronicle 
Publishing  Co.,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Liearst 
Newspapers,  the  New  York  Times  Co., 
and  the  Tribune  Co. 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  that  com¬ 
munity  computing  Ls  a  wave  of  the  future 
has  been  the  number  of  other  groups 
spurred  on  by  the  SilverStringer  model 
and  the  easy-to-use  software  (no  HTML 
necessary).  Several  seniors  who  live  at  a 
300-unit  residence  in  Revere,  Mass.,  have 
begun  a  similar  Web  site  c-alled  the  Sat- 
terlights  at  http;//.satterlighLs.media. 
mit.edu/ss/html,  using  the  same  MIT  .serv¬ 
er.  Another  mirror  of  the  Mirror  has  .start¬ 
ed  in  Tampere,  Finland.  The  URL  Ls 
http://www.aamulehti.fi/mummonkam- 
mari/lehdet/uusi/ulkomaat.html. 

Meanwhile,  other  groups  —  some 
young,  some  older,  .some  both  —  are 
beginning  to  blossom  in  five  remote 
villages  in  Thailand,  in  a  high  .school 
outside  of  Atlanta,  in  schotils  in  Brazil, 
in  poor  villages  in  Costa  Rica,  and  else¬ 
where. 

Po.ssibly  the  most  dramatic  u.se  is  by 
a  group  of  children  ages  10  to  16  from 
all  over  the  world  who  have  organized 
a  monthly  Web  publication  called  the 
Junior  Journal  at  http://joumaLjrsum- 
mit.net.  It  started  in  January  follow  ing  a 
global  Junior  Summit  la.st  November 
and  is  totally  organized,  w  ritten,  edited, 
and  published  by  children.  A  .server  has 
been  made  available  to  them  by  MIT 
for  five  years. 

The  Melro.se  SilverStringers  have 
emerged  at  a  time  when  the  .senior  pop¬ 
ulation  is  expkxling  and  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  senior  citizens  who  are  online  is 
the  fa.stest  growing  of  any  demographic 
group  when  it  comes  to  computer  .sales 
and  u.se,  according  to  .SeniorNet,  a  web 
site  f(5r  older  adults. 

Here’s  how  one  woman  de.scribed 
her  early  days  as  a  SilverStringer:  “My 
hu.sband  couldn’t  understand  why  I 
didn’t  go  to  bed  till  1  a.m.  I  was  up 
writing!” 

Jack  Driscoll  is  editor-in-residence  at  the 
MIT  Media  Lab  and  formerly  was  editor 
q/'The  Boston  Globe  where  be  was  a 
uriter  and  editor  for  almost  40  years. 
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by  Phill  Brooks 

SPIDERS  AND 

SEARCH  ENGINES 

Many  surfers  navigate  the  Web  with  the  help  of  search  engines  and  portals.  There 
are  a  number  of  steps  you  can  take  to  ensure  your  site  is  included. 


The  Web  is  used  by  a  growing  number  of 
people  as  a  single,  monolithic  news 
resource  that  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
traditional  markets  for  the  news  media. 
Rather  than  choosing  to  purchase  a  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper  or  watch  a  particular  newscast, 
many  users  go  to  a  search  engine  like  Yahoo!, 
Lycos,  or  AltaVista  that  will  pick  stories  from  a 
huge  list  of  different  information  resources. 
These  Web  search  engines  have  changed  the  very 
nature  of  the  Web  into  an  unitary  entity  for  infor¬ 
mation  in  which  the  identity  of  separate  informa¬ 
tion  services  has  little  or  no  meaning  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  Web  users. 

This  perspective  has  emerged  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  one  of  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism’s  major  Web  services,  Missouri  Dig¬ 
ital  News.  MDN  was  inaugurated  in  January  1995 
to  provide  a  Web  outlet  for  journalism  students 
covering  Missouri  state  government  for  their 
reporting  classes. 

Since  then,  MDN  has  become  one  of  the  state’s 
major  Web  news  services,  adding  personalized 
home  pages,  a  headline  service,  and  a  growing 
collection  of  databases  on  state  government  — 
some  available  nowhere  else.  MDN  also  has  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  the  opportunity  to  analyze,  in  depth. 


just  how  a  mass  audience  uses  the  Web  to  access 
journalistic  information  and  data. 

The  importance  of  the  Web  search  engines  and 
how  they  are  changing  the  nature  of  the  Web 
became  apparent  when  we  looked  at  where  peo¬ 
ple  were  getting  their  URL  (uniform  resource  loca¬ 
tor)  links  to  MDN  stories.  To  our  surprise,  most 
users  were  not  getting  links  to  our  stories  from 
MDN’s  various  story  indexes.  Instead,  as  much  as 
75%  of  the  accesses  to  stories  in  any  given  month 
are  coming  from  links  that  have  been  generated  by 
Web  search  engines. 

This  dominance  of  search  engines  suggests  that 
to  maximize  your  audience,  you  must  seek  to  get 
the  maximum  exposure  possible  in  search  engines 
for  your  pages.  In  a  way,  this  lesson  is  similar  to 
that  often  taught  to  rookie  reporters  —  that  you 
write  for  your  editor,  not  your  readers.  For  the 
Web,  that  lesson  might  be  translated  into  “write  for 
the  search  engine,  not  your  audience.” 

In  order  to  write  for  (or,  more  accurately, 
design  for)  the  search  engines,  it’s  important  to 
first  understand  exactly  how  they  develop  their 
databases  of  page  links.  Search  engines  use  a  pro¬ 
gram  called  a  “spider”  (sometimes  called  a  “robot”) 
that  calls  up  pages  on  Web  servers. 

The  spider  program  begins  by  calling  up  the 
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home  page  of  a  Web  server  and 
indexing  the  page  into  the  search 
engine  database.  Next,  the  spider 
looks  in  the  page  for  every  link  to 
another  page.  Each  of  those  links  then 
is  called  up  and  undergoes  the  same 
process.  Thus  the  same  spider  builds 
a  web  from  the  home  page  of  a  Web 
service  to  a  network  of  connections 
that  covers  every  page  on  the  service. 

Spiders  aren’t  the  only  way  that 
search  engines  and  portals  find  out 
about  Web  sites.  It’s  relatively  easy  to 
have  a  search  engine  include  your  sto¬ 
ries.  Almost  every  search  engine  pro¬ 
vides  a  way  to  register  your  Web  site. 
Just  fill  out  a  form,  giving  the  full 
home-page  address  of  your  service. 
Within  a  few  days,  the  search  engine 
should  have  a  spider  visit  your  site  and 
track  down  every  file  on  your  server. 

Archive  ...  and  how  to  do  it 

It  is  also  important  that  news  sites 
archive  their  stories.  In  fact,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  recommenda¬ 
tions  I  offer  to  any  online  news  ser¬ 
vice  looking  to  establish  a  mass  audi¬ 
ence.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
MDN’s  story  accesses  have  been  for 
archives  rather  than  current  stories.  In 
fact,  more  than  80%  of  the  story 
accesses  to  MDN  are  for  stories  that 
were  more  than  eight  weeks  old. 

When  you  consider  the  dominance 
of  search  engines  on  the  Web,  this 
pattern  begins  to  make  sense.  A 
search  engine  does  not  search  each 
site  on  the  Web  every  night.  Instead, 
there  is  a  cycle  that  can  be  weeks  in 
length  —  depending  on  the  engine. 
Thus,  a  story  filed  today  may  not 
show’  up  on  a  search  engine  until 
days  or  weeks  later.  And  once 
indexed,  a  story  link  can  remain  in 
the  search  engine  database  for  years. 

Web  sites  should  not  put  their  sto¬ 
ries  into  a  database  in  which  a  form 
entry  must  be  used  to  call  up  the 
story.  Instead,  each  story  should  be 
placed  into  a  separate  page  or  file. 
When  stories  are  put  into  a  single 
database  (rather  than  .separate  files), 
there  are  no  files  for  the  search 
engines  to  index.  Remember,  search- 
engine  spiders  just  follow  links.  They 
are  not  smart  enough  to  fill  out  a  data¬ 
base  query  form.  The  u.se  of  databas¬ 
es  for  storing  archived  stories  is  a 
principal  reason  that  .some  of  the 
largest  news  organizations  have  such 
a  slight  pre.sence  on  the  Web. 

A1.SO  remember  to  keep  the  loca¬ 
tions  and  names  of  stories  consistent. 
Do  not  move  stories  around  from 


directory  to  directory.  Some  search 
engines  do  not  do  a  particularly  good 
job  of  deleting  out-of-date  references. 
So,  if  you  move  a  file  location,  many 
.search  engines  will  still  have  the  old, 
now  invalid,  location.  In  fact,  file 
movement  is  one  of  the  reasons  you 
encounter  so  many  “File  Not  Found” 
notices  when  using  a  search  engine. 
This  le.sson  implies  that  you  should 
give  careful  thought  to  the  directory 
structure  when  you  first  organize 
your  Web  site  to  minimize  the  need 
to  .subsequently  change  the  location 
of  your  files. 

If  you  delete  older  stories  from 
your  site,  have  a  meaningful  message, 
with  a  full  .set  of  links  to  your  service, 
when  a  person  calls  up  a  nonexistent 
page.  Many  sites  return  a  cryptic  error 
mes.sage  with  no  links  to  any  useful 
page  on  the  server.  You  can  override 
that  error  message  with  a  custom- 
designed  page  or  just  your  regular 
home  page.  That  is  a  lot  better  than 
giving  a  potential  audience  member 
an  error  message  with  no  meaningful 
advice  on  how  to  proceed. 

Make  pages  complete 

Make  every  page  complete.  You 
should  have  a  .standard  header  for 
every  story  that  describes  your  .service 
and  provides  a  full  .set  of  links  to 
other  features  of  the  service.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  many  users  won’t  start  at  your 
home  page:  They’ll  be  taken  directly 
to  a  story  from  a  search  engine. 

At  MDN,  we  have  found  that  a 
high  percentage  of  these  users  do  not 
call  up  any  other  page  from  MDN, 
even  when  there  is  a  link  to  the  home 
page.  The  only  thing  they  learned 
about  MDN  was  from  the  header  at 
the  top  of  every  story. 

Do  not  spend  a  lot  of  time  adding 
links  to  your  stories.  MDN’s  experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  many  in  your  audi¬ 
ence  will  not  use  tho.se  links.  Instead, 
it  appears  that  many  users  work  off 
the  lists  of  links  retrieved  from  search 
engines.  We  suspect  these  users  do 
not  want  to  .stray  too  far  afield  from 
that  search  engine’s  iLst  of  links.  At 
MDN,  we  automatically  insert  into 
every  story  links  to  files  such  as  the 
reporter’s  home  page,  other  stories 
filed  that  month,  the  database  index, 
and  the  news  headlines.  Yet  our 
access  data  demonstrate  that  those 
links  are  rarely  used. 

Make  sure  there  is  a  chain  of  links 
for  every  page  that  ultimately  gets 
back  to  the  home  page.  If  not,  the 
search  engine’s  spider  will  not  be  able 


to  get  to  the  page. 

Give  directions 

Use  “ROBOTS.TXT”  to  provide 
directions  to  search  engines.  The 
ROBOT.S.TXT  file  is  a  plain-text  file 
identifying  what  areas  or  file  descrip¬ 
tions  you  do  not  want  searched  by 
.search-engine  spider  programs.  Well- 
behaved  spiders  will  follow  directives 
in  the  ROBOTS.TXT  file.  Thus,  you 
can  use  that  file  to  avoid  having  files 
in  a  te.st  area  of  your  service  provided 
to  outsiders.  This  file  can  al.so  be  used 
to  keep  spiders  out  of  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  so  that  the  spiders  don’t  skew 
your  click-through  rates. 

Leave  e-mail  addresses  out 

Do  not  include  personal  e-mail 
addresses  in  your  pages,  unless  nec¬ 
essary’.  A  relatively  new  development 
on  the  Web  has  been  the  emergence 
of  a  special  kind  of  spider  called  an 
EmailSiphon.  The.se  operate  just  like 
.spiders,  following  every  link  on  your 
service.  But  they  are  not  looking  for 
files  to  index.  They’re  looking  for  e- 
mail  addresses  to  spam. 

Avoid  a  dependency  on  graphics 

About  25%  (varying  greatly  from 
month  to  month)  of  MDN’s  users  have 
the  graphics-display  capabilities  of 
their  browsers  turned  off.  No  doubt, 
for  many,  the  reason  was  that  they 
were  accessing  the  Internet  with  slow 
modems.  Eor  these  users,  links  to 
other  pages  through  image  maps 
would  have  been  u.sele.ss. 

This  does  not  mean  you  should 
avoid  graphics.  Rather,  just  make  sure 
you  provide  image  alternatives.  And 
spend  as  much  time  on  the  text-only 
page  layout  as  you  do  for  the  apf)ear- 
ance  of  the  graphics  layout.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  use  the  text  alternative  in  the 
HTML  (hypertext  markup  language) 
image  tags.  And  have  text-ba.sed  alter¬ 
natives  to  image  maps  (graphics  used 
for  calling  up  other  pages). 

Besides  users  who  shut  off  the 
graphics  display  function  of  their 
browsers,  there  are  two  other  reasons 
to  fully  support  text  alternatives  to 
graphics  in  your  pages: 

•  First,  spiders  may  not  be  able  to 
follow  image-map  links,  depending 
on  how  you  implement  image  maps. 
So,  if  an  area  of  your  .service  is  avail¬ 
able  only  through  an  image-map  link, 
it  may  not  be  included  in  all  the 
search  engines  possible. 

•  Second,  feilure  to  include  an 
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image-map  alternative  is  a  disservice  to 
the  visually  impaired.  'Fhere  are  pro¬ 
grams  u.sed  by  the  visually  impaired 
that  voice  through  digital  audio  text 
found  on  Web  pages.  Other  devices 
present  the  text  in  Braille  on  a  device 
attached  to  the  computer.  Links  that 
are  accessed  only  by  graphics,  howev¬ 
er,  cannot  be  translated  by  these  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  visually  impaired. 

There  is  a  service  provided  by  the 
Center  for  Applied  Special  Technolo¬ 
gy'  that  will  do  an  accessibility  review 
of  your  page  design.  CAST  is  a  non¬ 
profit  group  founded  in  1984  to  pro¬ 
mote  development  of  technological 
innovations  to  assist  the  physically 
disabled  (http://www.cast.org). 

Color  preferences 

Be  careful  of  imposing  your  own 
color  preferences  in  pages.  An  exper¬ 
iment  we  ran  at  MDN  found  that 
almost  nobody  wanted  pages  to  over¬ 
ride  their  browsers’  default  color  set¬ 
tings.  There  are  some  good  reasons. 
What  looks  good  on  your  browser 
may  look  awful  on  another  person’s 
and,  in  fact,  may  be  unreadable.  A 
particular  color  .setting  can  be  very 
different  on  different  monitors  and 
different  operating  systems. 

Some  forms  of  color  blindness  can 
make  text  unreadable  that  appears 
perfectly  fine  to  others.  At  the  very 
least,  if  you’re  going  to  tamper  with 
color  .settings,  make  sure  you  .study 
the  color  combinations  that  cau.se 
problems  for  those  with  the  most 
common  forms  of  color  blindne.ss. 

Filing  pages 

File  as  many  pages  as  po.s.sible.  If 
the  goal  is  to  enhance  your  visibility 
on  .search  engines,  then  quantity  is  an 
important  .strategy.  The  more  stories 
you  have,  the  more  stories  that  get 
indexed  by  the  search  engines,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  higher  percentage  of  your  sto¬ 
ries  that  show  up  on  search-retrieval 
lists,  leading  thus  to  a  higher  chance 
that  a  link  to  one  of  your  .stories  will 
be  pursued. 

So,  do  not  combine  a  story  with  its 
sidebar.  Put  them  into  separate  files. 
You  might  even  want  to  consider 
splitting  long  .stories  into  several  files. 
But  remember  that  at  MDN  we  have 
found  a  relatively  low  u.se  of  links 
included  in  .stories. 

META  tags 

Use  “META”  tags  to  describe  the 
story  and  suggest  .search  words  for  the 


story.  Some  .search  engines  look  for 
META  tags  to  use  for  the  short  descrip¬ 
tion  or  .summary  when  a  link  to  the 
page  is  displayed.  You  can  u.se  a 
META  tag  to  suggest  keywords  under 
which  your  page  should  be  indexed. 

Without  the  description  tag,  the 
search-engine  paragraph  description 
of  the  .story  may  include  nonsensical 
HTML  formatting  commands.  The 
keywords  tag  can  be  used  to  include 
words  that  do  not  appear  in  the  story, 
but  clearly  connect  to  the  story.  At 
MDN,  for  example,  we  might  use  key¬ 
words  like  “Missouri”  and  “news.” 

The  META  tag  is  placed  between 
the  </TITLE>  and  </HEAD>  HTML 
tags  and  is  in  the  format: 

<META  NAME=“DESCRIPTION” 
CONTENT=“A  .story  about  whatev¬ 
er.  ”>  <META  NAME=“KE WORDS” 
CONTENT=“Missouri,  news,  state 
government”> 

Well-written  META  tags  have  the 
advantage  of  improving  the  mean- 
ingfulness  of  your  access  data.  With¬ 
out  accurate  de.scriptions  of  your  sto¬ 
ries  in  .search-engine  lists,  a  large 
percentage  of  accesses  to  your  sto¬ 
ries  may  be  by  people  who  were 
looking  for  something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  than  news. 

Al.so  put  a  meaningful  description 
of  the  .story/page  in  the  page  HTML 
title.  This  is  particularly  important  for 
search  engines  that  do  not  follow  the 
description  META  tag.  There’s  a  good 
chance  they  will  u.se  the  page  title  for 
the  description  of  the  page. 

And  include  a  one-page  news  sum¬ 
mary.  At  MDN,  our  news  .summary  is 
the  single  most  popular  page  on  our 
.service.  It  is  used  heavily  by  users  to 
call  up  the  complete  versions  of  sto¬ 
ries.  Short,  .simple,  and  clean  in  layout 
is  what  we’ve  found  our  u.sers  want 
from  the  summary  —  something  a  user 
quickly  can  .scan  to  find  out  what’s 
happened  in  Missouri  government. 

Browser  compatibility 

Make  sure  your  pages  work  on  a 
variety  of  browsers.  While  Netscape 
and  Microsoft  continue  promoting 
the  latest  features  of  their  latest 
browsers,  MDN’s  access  data  shows 
that  a  significant  percentage  of  users 
are  sticking  with  their  old  browsers, 
.some  years  old.  Among  our  users  is 
a  wide  range  of  browser  capabilities 
that  we  need  to  make  sure  our 
pages  can  support.  Some  in  our 
audience  use  browsers  that  cannot 
display  frames.  .Some  do  not  support 
Java  or  Javascript. 


When  you  are  designing  or 
redesigning  your  standard  page  lay¬ 
out,  check  it  out  on  different  versions 
of  different  browsers,  with  the  graph¬ 
ics  display  both  enabled  and  disabled, 
with  Java  both  enabled  and  disabled. 

Be  skeptical 

Exercise  skepticism  when  evaluat¬ 
ing  a  Web  .service’s  access  figures. 
Search  engines  have  become  such 
major  players  on  the  Web  that  their 
spider  programs  now  can  contribute  a 
significant  percentage  of  page  access¬ 
es  to  a  Web  site.  At  MDN,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  .spiders  account  for  up  to  one- 
fourth  of  our  page  accesses  in  some 
months.  Besides  inflating  a  Web  .ser¬ 
vice’s  access  figures,  spider  acces.ses 
can  give  you  a  very  misleading  repre¬ 
sentation  of  how  your  Web  .service 
really  is  being  u.sed  unless  you  take 
the  effort  to  exclude  spider  accesses 
from  access  data. 

Finally,  realize  the  market  in  which 
you  are  competing  when  you  put 
your  news  stories  “out  there”  on  the 
Web.  It’s  a  much  different  place  than 
your  newspaper. 

In  the  li.st  of  page  links  put  togeth¬ 
er  by  a  search  engine,  there  is  no  role 
for  importance  or  significance.  That  is 
not  a  factor  in  building  a  list  of 
.search-engine  links.  Nor  is  timeliness, 
accuracy,  or  credibility  factors  for 
these  .search  engines.  As  a  result,  rep¬ 
utable  news  organizations  will  be 
mixed  in  with  all  the  other  sorts  of 
material  found  on  the  Web,  ranging 
from  the  credible,  to  the  hard-to- 
believe,  to  the  simply  crazy. 

Even  the  order  of  a  search  engine’s 
li.st  of  pages  likely  will  have  no  jour¬ 
nalistic  significance.  It  can  be  a  matter 
of  random  chance  as  to  what  shows 
up  at  the  top  of  the  li.st  of  links  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  search  engine.  A  reputable 
news  organization’s  .story  could  find 
itself  listed  immediately  below  a  page 
produced  by  a  high-.school  dropout. 

In  effect,  that  six-month,  in-depth 
inve.stigative  report  by  your  news¬ 
room  could  find  itself  in  a  search  list 
right  next  to  the  equivalent  of  a 
supermarket  tabloid  story  about  how 
aliens  from  Mars  have  taken  control 
of  Congre.ss. 


Pbill  Brooks  (prb@mdn.org)  is  an 
associate  professor  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of Journalism  and 
director  of  the  school’s  State  Govern¬ 
ment  Reporting  Program,  which 
operates  Missouri  Digital  Neu’S. 
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by  James  Derk 

A  PLEA  FOR  NEW  THINKING 

Let's  think  of  ourselves  as  Web  sites,  not  online  newspapers. 


While  searching  for  a  good  interactive 
movie/shovvtime  application  for  the 
newspaper  Web  site  I  run,  I  e-mailed 
a  friend  who  holds  the  same  job  at  a 
larger  newspaper  site  for  his  advice. 

“1  don’t  know  who  is  the  be.st  to  partner  with 
for  movie  times,”  he  replied.  “That’s  one  of  the 
items  we  withhold  from  online  .so  we  don’t  canni¬ 
balize  the  print  product.” 

Hello?  I  wanted  to  e-mail  him  back,  “What  plan¬ 
et  are  you  on?  I’ll  .send  the  shuttle  to  pick  you  up!” 
but  instead  I  pointed  out  any  of  a  dozen  Web  sites 
that  li.sted  for  his  market  not  only  movie  times  but 
reviews,  links  to  movie  sites  and  trailers,  video 
clips,  and  one  site  that  let  you  re.serve  your  .seat  at 
the  theater  in  advance. 

Does  anyone  really  think  that  someone  with  an 
Internet  connection  is  going  to  buy  a  printed 
newspaper  specifically  to  get  movie  times?  They 
might  have  in  the  1960s,  when  phones  had  dials 
and  TVs  had  five  channels  and  movie  house  tele¬ 
phones  were  an.swered  by  Billy,  who  was  getting 
ready  to  sweep  up  before  the  nighttime  show. 
Those  days  are  over. 

But  stop  in  on  any  LISTSERV  talking  about 
newspaper  Web  sites  and  you  see  the  same  debate 
over  and  over  again.  "The  publisher  won’t  let  us 
put  X  online  because  he  thinks  newsstand  sales 
\\  ill  decrease.  How  can  I  convince  him?” 

I  got  convinced  by  watching  the  19-year-old 
honor  student  who  currently'  lives,  eats,  and  sleeps 
(.sometimes)  in  my  home.  Come  Sunday  morning, 
I  trudge  out  to  the  mailbox  and  slide  my  newspa¬ 
per  out  of  the  tube.  I  bring  it  back  in  and  curl  up 
with  the  front  page  and  the  local  news  front. 

She’ll  walk  over  and  gingerly  extract  the  Target 
and  Best  Buy  circulars  to  see  what  cool  stuff  is  on 
.sale.  She’ll  make  a  pa.ssing  glance  at  the  funnies 
and,  maybe,  once  a  year,  open  Parade  if  a  good- 
looking  guy  is  on  the  cover. 

That’s  it. 

Generation  X,  Generation  Y,  Generation  Next, 
whatever,  do  not  read  newspapers.  They  get 
what  news  they  need  (and  it’s  not  much)  from 
the  radio,  from  TV,  and  from  Web  sites.  She  may 
not  read  a  newspaper,  but  she  has  a  T-1  connec¬ 
tion  in  the  dorm. 

I  felt  this  way  at  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Interac¬ 
tive  Newspapers  conference  in  Atlanta  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  As  I  wandered  around  the  booths,  I  could  tell 
in.stantly  which  companies  “got  ”  the  Web  culture. 
As  1  listened  to  the  speeches  and  presentations,  I 
literally  shuddered  from  some  of  the  questions 
offered  by  editors  desperate  to  grab  some  of  the 
online  pie. 


“Why  should  we  put  news  online  before  it’s 
printed?  That  will  ju.st  hurt  circulation,”  one  guy 
moaned. 

Um,  sir?  Does  CNN  wait?  Does  MSNBC  wait?  Do 
any  broadcast  outlets  in  your  market  withhold  the 
four-alarm  fire  that  has  killed  two  firemen  until  the 
next  day?  Have  you  seen  The  Wire?  Have  you  seen 
m.snbc.com?  Have  you  .seen  any  portals  like  My 
Yahoo!  that  offer  personalized  news  coverage  on 
any  topic  24  hours  a  day? 

It’s  no  wonder  one  newsletter  wrote,  “After 
repeated  warnings  from  speakers  [at  the  E&P  con¬ 
ference]  that  the  Web  will  feast  on  their  reticence  to 
reimagine  print  news  ciperations  and  embrace  the 
new  medium,  crowds  of  forty.something,  white  (but 
graying)  male  defenders  of  ‘journalistic  integrity’ 
desperately  latched  onto  Michael  Bloomberg’s  reas¬ 
surance  that  ‘serious  people’  always  will  read  news¬ 
papers.  Sure,  Mike  ...  bt)th  of  them.” 

Amen,  brother.  It  got  so  bad  that  toward  the 
end  of  the  conference,  I  desperately  wanted  to 
.stand  up  and  yell,  “I  don’t  work  for  an  ‘interactive 
newspaper.’  I  work  for  a  WEB  SITE!” 

And  they  are  not  the  same  thing.  We  should  not 
l)e  struggling  to  create  online  newspapers  because 
the  Web  generation  doesn’t  want  them.  They  don’t 
read  newspapers  in  print,  and  they  don’t  want 
them  online  (especially  when  the  news  is  24  hours 
old.)  What  they  want  is  information,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  interact  with  the  news  and  each  other. 

They  want  chat  rooms,  foaims,  and  space  of 
their  own  to  be  creative. 

Tliey  don’t  want  “Dear  Abby,”  the  bridge  col¬ 
umn  or  ‘Apartment  3-G.’ 

(I’ve  often  thought  that  USA  TODAY  has  nearly 
the  perfect  newspaper  for  the  next  generation 
because  it’s  so  much  like  a  Web  site,  just  one  print¬ 
ed  on  a  lou.sy  printer.) 

It’s  simple,  really.  If  we  don’t  establish  ourselves 
as  the  primary'  provider  of  local  information  (of  all 
kinds)  in  our  markets,  then  we’re  sunk  when  the 
printed  product  goes  away.  Ebay  will  take  our  clas¬ 
sifieds,  Monster  will  take  the  employment  ads, 
Yahoo!  and  Micrcxsoft  will  take  the  news  and  we’ll 
lx*  left  with  Abby  and  a  dozen  bridge  players. 


Contrihiiling  editor  Janies  Derk  (Jderk@evans- 
ville.net)  is  new  media  editor  at  the  Evansville 
Courier  ik  Pre.ss.  He’s  been  using  online  services 
since  1983  and  co-foimded  the  newspaper's  first 
dial-up  service. 
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It's  About  Time 

Introducing  from  HireSystems  —  designed  to  give 

newspapers  a  profitable  value-add,  and  employment  advertisers 
cutting-edge  tools  to  manage  recruiting  and  hiring. 

AdWorks  delivers  candidates'  resumes  right  to  your  employment 
advertiser's  desktop,  boosting  the  power  of  your  employment 
section.  We  provide  state-of-the-art  resume  collection  and 
scanning,  secure  database  hosting  and  the  highest  quality 
search  capabilities  —  all  private-labeled  as  yours,  in  your  market 

At  HireSystems,  we  understand  your  need  for  new  revenue 
streams,  competitive  selling  tools,  and  newspaper-branded 
advertising  solutions.  We  also  understand  your  employment 
advertiser's  need  to  speed  up  the  hiring  process. 

It's  about  time  we  met.  Call  us  about  an  AdWorks  partnership 
in  your  market. 

650.349.9000  or  www.hiresystems.com 


It's  About  Time 


Better  put  these  on 


You’re  about  to  make 
your  newspaper  website  one 
beautiful  revenue  machine. 


From  the  nation's  leading  provider  of  newspaper  infrastructure  comes  the 
next  step  in  online  editorial  +  content  +  revenue  +  advertising  opportunities. 
Zwire.'  The  new  totally  integrated  newspaper  engine  that 
handles  e-v-e-r-y-thing  from  front  page  to  back. 

So,  whether  you  need  an  industrial  strength  engine  to  power  your  Internet 
classifieds,  auto,  real  estate,  auctions  or  yellow  pages,  or  everything  from  A-Z, 
you  can  now  join  over  700  newspapers  who  wear  these  all  the  time. 

For  a  complete  demonstration,  visit  NAA  Connections,  Booth  #950  at 
the  Hilton  Chicago  and  Towers,  July  15—18.  Want  a  demonstration  now? 

Call  1 .800.373-3547  today. 


PowerAdz.coiti' 

Powering  the  ^Generation. 

96  Thompson  Hill  Road  •  Rensselaer,  NY  12144  •  800.373.3547  •  www.PowerAdz.com 
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